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194 THE TAPESTRY OF PROSERPINE, ETC. 


THE TAPESTRY OF PROSERPINE. 
[Claudian. — The Rape of Proserpine, i. 246-65.) 


Tue elemental order there she drew 

And Jove’s high dwellings; there you saw 
The needle tell how ancient Chaos grew 

To harmony and law; 


How Nature set in order due and rank 
Her atoms, raised the light on high, 
And to the middle place the weightier sank, 
There lustrous shone the sky, 


The heavens were quick with flame, the ocean 
rolled, 
The great world hung in mid e¢uspense; * 
And each of diverse hue; she worked in gold 
The starry fires intense; 


Bade ocean flow in purple, and the shore 
With gems upraised. Divinely wrought, 

The threads embossed to swelling billows bore 
Strange likeness; you had thought 


They dashed the sea-weed on the rocks, or crept 
Hoarse murmuring thro’ the thirsty sands, 

Five zones she added. In mid place she kept 
With red distinct the lands 


Leaguered with burnings; all the region showed 
Scorched into darkness, and the thread 
Dry as with sunshine that eternal glowed; 
On either hand were spread 


The realms of life, lapt in a milder breath 
Kindly to men: and next appear 

On this extreme and that, dull lands of death 
She made them dark and drear 


With year-long frost, and saddeged all the hue 
With endless winter; last she shewed 
What seats her Sire’s dark brother holds, nor 

knew 
The fated dark abode. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 


LONDON NOW IS OUT OF TOWN. 


These old verses about the English visiting Paris, 
have some application to American Cockneys. 


Now’s the time to change our clime, 
Commerce shuts his day-book; 

Trade forgets his book of debts, 
Pleasure opes his play-book, 

Age throws off his winter cough, 
Gout forgets his flannel, 

Small and great at Dover wait, 
To cross the British Channel. 


London now is out of town. 
Who in England tarries — 
Who can bear to linger there, 
When all the world’s in Paris? 





Jockie’s, Jews and Parlez-vous, 
Courtezans and Qu———rs, 
Players, Peers and auctioneers, 
Parsons, undertakers; 
Modish airs from Wapping stairs, 
Wit from modern Falgate, 
Bagatelle from Clerkenwell 
And elegance from Aldgate. 
London now — etc. 


City dames the rage inflames,— 
They know not how to time it — 
Mr. Sims is full of whims, 
And hates our foggy climate, 
Mrs. Grill is very ill, 
Nothing can improve her, 
Unless she sees the Tuilleries 
And waddles through the Louvre. 


Lendon now — ete. 


Lawk ! who is that with monstrous hat, 
Her parasol who handles, 
*Tis Mrs, Flame, the Borrough dame, 
Who deals in tallow candles, 
Now goody, pray, don’t turn away; 
Those Mounseers, do not trust them, 
Whene’er we meet in Tooley street 
I promise you my custom. 
London now — etc. 


Prudence chides, folly guides, 
We know which to mind most, 
And fairly bid, as Boney did, 
The Devil take the hindmost ! 
Thus we dance through giddy France 
And when we find the fun done, 
The piper pay and march away 
With empty purse to London. 
London now — etc. 


Sriuz when the storm of Bottreau’s waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide : 
Come to thy God in time, 
Thus saith the ocean chime. 
Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last. 
Rev. S. Hawker, 


Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. By 
Felix 0. C. Darley. (Sampson Low.) — Mr. 
Darley comes from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and sketches England and the Continent. 
His pencil is unquestionably clever and humor- 
ous; the chief virtues of his pen are kindliness 
and good-humour. Together they make up a 
little book which it is very pleasant to look at, 
and which it never offends one to read. 

Spectator. 











ESSAY. 


AN ESSAY 


ON THE BEST WAY OF DEVELOPING IMPROVE 
POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


By Josuva Lzavirt, D.D. or New York. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the month of March 1868, the Com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club resolved that a 
Gold Medal should be presented by the 
Club annually for the best Essay on some 
public question with which Mr. Cobden’s 
political career had been identified ; and the 
subject chosen for the year 1868 was, ‘‘ On 
the best way of developing improved polit- 
ical and. commercial relations between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America.” 

The following Essay, being that to which 
the prize (for 1868) was awarded, is pub- 
lished by the Committee, in accordance with 
the conditions of competition. For the 
particular statements and views contained 
in it the Author is alone responsible. 

Lonvon, March 1869. : 


ESSAY. 


THESE two great Protestant nations, 
sprung of the same stock, and identical in 
language, religion, and jurisprudence, have 
the greatest possible interest in the continu- 
ance of mutual good-will. Being so nearly 
alike in the principal elements of national 
character, and so nearly equal in all that 
constitutes national greatness, no other two 
nations can do so much by mutual friendship 
to build each other up; and no other two 
nations can do so much to injure and de- 
grade each other. And there is hardly a 
possibility that either should benefit itself 
by the other’s ruin. Having the lead of all 
nations in many elements of the highest 
civilization, no other two nations can do so 
much to extend the influence of their com- 
mon principles. 

Our systems of religion, of law, and 
policy are calculated to diffuse over the 
whole earth the blessings we enjoy, and 
would unite all nations in relations of amity 
and commerce. And these, if continued, 
would eventually make peace and prosper- 
ity, liberty and refinement, the common 
property of all mankind. Nations are but 
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larger families ; only there is this difference, 
that families acknowledge their subjection 
to the government of the State, while 
nations know no superior but God. 

Some light may be thrown upon the sub- 
ject before us by looking at the relations of 
a couple of neighbouring families. We will 
suppose them to be of the same lineage, but 
independent of each other, and therefore 
equal before the law. 

Let one be of modern growth, but in- 
telligent, ambitious, and enterprising, with 
an immense and compact domain, of vast 
resources, and rapidly rising in all that con- 
stitutes true worth and dignity ; — the other, 
with a still wider domain, but circumscribed 
ina homestead, having vast accumulations 
of wealth, and ennobled with the highest 
titles achieved through a history of a thou- 
sand years. In what way are the most 
friendly relations to be developed and pre- 
served between two such families? We 
shall have to provide against the influence 
of mutual rivalries, the intrigues of mutual 
enemies, and the errors and wrongs insepar- 
able from poor human nature. The success 
of our experiment will depend upon the full 
and constant recognition of two facts : first, 
that the families are wholly distinct — that 
they are two, and not one; and, secondly, 
that for all the purposes of this inquiry they 
are to be regarded as on equal ground. No 
assumptions of superiority in the one, no 
admissions of inferiority in the other, are 
allowable, because, by the supposition, each 
is as independent as the other ; and each in 
its voluntary relations is subject only to 
its own will. Practically, of course, the 
lead will be taken by the older family, as 
to the manner and form of mutual inter- 
course. 

Comity consists in mutual concession, and 
concession comes with grace from those who 
have in some sense the advantage. Ad- 
vances which would be courtesy in one 
would be servility in the other. The terms 
of intercourse, the degree of familiarity, 
the frequency and intimacy of visits, the 
multiplication of common pursuits and in- 
terests, the line between familiarity and re- 
serve, would be regulated by the wishes of 
the older family. Many things can be ac- 
cepted when given, which yet cannot be 
asked for without a loss of self-respect. 
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And it is only by the happy union of mutual 
esteem with unwounded self-esteem that 
intercourse between equals becomes pro- 
ductive of lasting friendship. Wisdom and 
self-control are required as well to refrain 
from taking, as to avoid giving, offence. 
Only intentional wrong ought to be resent- 
ed, and then with seriousness only corres- 
ponding to the evident malignity of the 
intention. A manly and sincere spirit will 
dismiss a thousand trifling incidents with, 
‘** What is that between me and thee ?” 

The chief interests of a family in which 
the family life consists, are its own, and by 
the instinct of self-preservation are de- 
volved upon its own care for their preserva- 
tion; and nothing pertaining thereto which 
is not plainly unjust, ought to be taken in 
an offensive sense. 

If I strengthen the fences around my own 
fields, it is not for my neighbour to inquire 
whether it is to keep my cattle from spoiling 
his crops, or to keep his cattle from devour- 
ing my harvest. There are but few cases, 


even between the nearest relations, where 
good neighbourhood is not best perpetuated 
by the habit of interchanging visits through 


the street door, and with the forms of 
ordinary politeness, rather than by ‘‘ run- 
ning in” through a postern-gate across the 
garden. 

The frequent and easy interchange of 
ordinary civilities, as well as positive acts 
of kindness, should have every facility on 
both sides, and yet never be made obtrusive 
or burdensome. There is no obligation, 
even of friendship, requiring one family to 
adopt the manners or copy the forms of 
another, in things either small or great. It 
is essential to the mutuality of courtesy that 
its forms be spontaneous and free. 

Short settlements make long friendships. 
The frequent balancing of accounts in busi- 
ness is a sure preventive of incurable aliena- 
tions. And in cases of actual misunder- 
standing, all the manuals of good manners 
ever written contain nothing so complete 
as the simple rule of Christian ethics: 

‘If thy brother trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone.” 

Personal and prompt explanations be- 
tween the parties, without any communica- 
tion ‘with others, would settle the greater 
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part of the obstinate quarrels which disgrace 
civilized society. 

The frequency and familiarity of inter- 
course between families for business or 
friendship can be regulated only by a judi- 
cious regard to the conditions of both, and 
can neither be exacted nor restricted at the 
mere pleasure of one. 

Yet the increase of friendly relations de- 
pends upon the freedom and familiarity of 
mutual intercourse, and the constant inter- 
change of offices of kindness, within the 
limits of common sense and sincere good- 
will. 

Two families thus living as neighbours 
and friends through a course of years, 
could not but grow more alike in many 
things, while some peculiar characteristics 
of each might appear more marked and dis- 
tinct. As, in mathematical proplems, the 
asymptote is described as a line which *“ al- 
ways approaches without ever meeting its 
curve,” in like manner two families, or two 
persons, in process of the highest culture, 
under the influence of the firmest friendship, 
would continually assimilate to each other, 
without ever becoming identical. It is not 
necessary to point the application to the 
case of these two distinct and kindred 
nations. The parable presents the outline 
of that free and voluntary intercourse of 
courtesy and kind offices, by which alone 
‘*improved commercial and political rela- 
tions” between them would grow and de- 
velope themselves. Such causes produce 
their effects, independently alike of formal 
compacts and of governmental regulations, 
but in a way to give shape and direction 
both to treaties and laws. Nations as such 
do not visit each other. Their mutual 
intercourse and relations are maintained 
through the personal visits of individuals, 
the interchanges of thought by means of the 
post-oflice and the press, the operations of 
diplomacy, and the exchange of commodi- 
ties in trade. Leaving emigration out of the 
case, it is supposed that one hundred Amer- 
icans visit England, where one Englishman 
visits America, either for purposes of trade 
or for pleasure and improvement. 

The reasons for this disparity are too 
many to be recounted, and are almost as 
various as the inclinations of individuals. 
The great increase of such intercourse must 
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be a vital element in the ‘‘ improved politi- 
cal and commercial relations ” of the future. 

Those who have the most to learn, and 
those who are most eager to see and know, 
will be the most eager to go; while those 
who furnish the most to be seen, or who 
take most pains to entertain and gratify 
strangers, will naturally attract the greatest 
number of visitors. Those who go to see, 
and to learn, and to enjoy, will be best 
welcomed and most gratified; while those 
who go to criticise, to find fault, to scan- 
dalize, or to gratify a sour and selfish ego- 
tism, will see all things with jaundiced eyes. 
Either way, a large part of the mutual 
knowledge and interest between these two 
countries is produced by the interchange of 
personal visits. Seeing is believing. The 
places which we have ourselves visited, the 
ground which we have ourselves traversed, 
the persons whom we have ourselves seen 
and conversed with, are fixed in our minds, 
in all their qualities and proportions, and 


seem to us as interesting subjects of thought, : 


in a far more vivid manner than is possible 
for that of which we have only read in 
books. They lose much who voluntarily 


neglect opportunities which they might en- 
joy, of expanding their affections beyond 
their national boundaries, and of crossing 
wide oceans into distant continents. 

Both the pleasure and the profit of travel 
depend much upon the spirit of candour 
and courtesy with which we make our ob- 


servations. We should remember that dif- 
ferences are not necessarily preferences. 
Diversity is the law of creation; its univer- 
sality is one of the highest evidences of 
the wisdom of the Creator. Diversities 
are the most marked where there is the 
highest cultivation. It is only through di- 
versities that society becomes possible. 
Mutual intercourse and regard are en- 
riched and heightened in proportion as nat- 
ural diversities are enhanced and refined 
by culture. It is by our differences that 
we become most valuable to each other, 
and contribute most to the common stock 
of enjoyment and improvement. Both na- 
tional and personal idiosyncrasies are 
chiefly matters of growth rather than of 
arbitrary choice or production. Like the 
shell to the body of the fish, they fit ex- 
actly in proportion as they have grown 
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without obstruction. It does not follow, 
because my way is different from yours in 
any particulars, that it is therefore either 
better or worse than yours. Yours may be 
the best for you, as mine for me, and is 
entitled to the same candour and respect 
which I naturally desire in return. 

There is no philosophy and no refme- 
ment in life above the Golden Rule: ‘* All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
When Americans go to England, they go 
to see Englishmen; and when Englishmen 
go to America, they go to see Americans, ° 
and should expect to find that Americans 
are like themselves and unlike Englishmen. 

If they were exactly alike, they would 
not be two, but one; and it is because they 
are unlike in circumstance and inclination 
that they are two, and not one. It is nat- 
ural and necessary that both laws and man- 
ners should be different, in a monarchy 
and a republic; in an old country and a 
new; in a nation laden with the wealthy 
accumulations of many centuries, and one 
whose disposable capital is not yet sufli- 
cient for the development of its own re- 
sources. A country in which primogeni- 
ture, the aggrandizement of families, and 
the permanent distinction of classes are 
leading features of social organization, and 
another which bases its national life upon 
the sentiment that all men are created 
equal, and have equal ‘rights in all that 
constitutes individual life and development, 
cannot but grow more and more unlike in 
many things, in which neither could become 
like the other but by a forced imitation, 
alike unnatural and prejudicial. The de- 
gree both of likeness and unlikeness which 
the future development of amicable rela- 
tions is to produce, is not a matter of cal- 
culation. 

The whole remaining problem is bound 
up in one word—Commerce ; the inter- 
change of thought and knowledge through 
the press and the post, and the interchange 
of commodities by trade. And commerce 
is governed, as to its extent, mainly by 
price. So that whatever enhances the 
cost of the interchange, obstructs its flow, 
and lessens its volume; and to the same 
degree diminishes its benefits. 

To obstruct the free flow of knowledge 
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from country to country intentionally, 
through fear of social or political danger 
from the largest accessions of knowledge, 
is a barbarism no longer to be appre- 
hended. ; 

In a popular government, such as each 
country enjoys, intelligence is universally 
recognized as the safeguard of liberty. 
Everything which cheapens the cost of 
paper, and books, and newspapers, favours 
the diffusion of knowledge. And every- 
thing that enhances their cost is to be 
looked upon as a direct obstraction to this 
great object. To impose a tax on books 
and paper, either for revenue or for the 
protection of material interests, is to in- 
crease the cost of the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and thus to sacrifice the greater good 
to the less. 

To subordinate the intellectual and 
moral interests of a great people — of two 
peoples — to the needs or the greeds of a 
small class, is so unstatesmanlike, that it 
must surely give way to an enlightened 
en opinion the moment the subject is 
airly understood. The interchange of 
thought and knowledge ought to be as free 
and universal between the two countries, 
as between two counties of the same coun- 
try. Let people weigh the principles and 
compare the ideas of each, until all their 
joint stock of knowledge and literature 
shall become the common property of both, 
and until that alone shall be accepted as 
true which can stand the unrestricted scru- 
tiny of all. When the people of these two 
nations shall all read freely the same books, 
and when the audience of both English and 
American authors shall be the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking public throughout the world, 
the petty jealousies, the trivial misappre- 
hensions, the unhappy distrusts, which dis- 
honour the intelligence of the age, will be 
known nomore. And the two nations will 
necessarily think alike, precisely in propor- 
tion as they think justly. 

The proposed international copyright 
has an important bearing in this connexion. 
The object of this copyright is to give to 
the authors of books, or their assigns, the 
exclusive right of publication in both coun- 
tries, in order to keep up the price in both. 
That this enhancement of the price in one 
country, of books produced in the other, 
will have a tendency to limit the mutual 
circulation of current literature, will not be 
questioned. 

Whether the proper encouragement of 
authors requires this to be done, is the 
— which the two governments should 

rst settle. Copyright does not exist, ex- 


cept as created by law, for it begins only 
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when the steps are taken which the law 
prescribes, and it continues only so long as 
the law extends it. There is, therefore, no 
natural right involved. A man’s thoughts 
are his own, only so long as he keeps them 
to himself. When he , uttered them, 
they become the thoughts of all who re- 
ceive them, and who thenceforth use them 
at pleasure. The title to a thought by 
original invention is no better than the title 
to an asteroid by original discovery. The 
clothing of a man’s thoughts in language 
no more entitles him to their exclusive pub- 
lication, after they are gone forth to the 
public, than a man’s careful study of the 
clothing of his person entitles him to forbid 
the imitation of his garb and gait as he 
walks the streets. The law creates copy- 
right on the assumption that the public 
good will be promoted by the encourage- 
ment thus granted to authors to publish 
their works. The same law limits copy- 
right as to its duration and extent, be- 
cause the public good forbids the existence 
of a power to perpetuate the high price of 
books. What a drawback it would have 
been upon the circulation and influence of 
English literature if the law had invested 
the heirs of Shakespeare, of Bacon, of Mil- 
ton, with a perpetual copyright in their im- 
mortal ahd oy The only proper question 
in the case relates to the sufficiency of the 
present encouragement to authors, by the 
exclusive possession of sucha market for 
their books as is afforded by either one of 
these two nations. It is only a good book, 
in the intellectual sense, that deserves en- 
couragement from the Government. And 
it is only a good book, in the commercial 
sense, that is capable of being benefited by 
copyright. A very large majority of the 
books that are published never sell at all 
beyond the first edition; and the exclusive 
benefit of the first edition is in most cases 
gpa secured by priority in the mar- 
et. 

Of the comparatively small number of 
books in either country which run through 
many editions, the product of money to 
their authors is now extremely liberal. 
Many of the makers of such books are able 
to live in handsome independence on the 
fruits of their labours, such as is rarely at- 
tained by those of equal ability, either in 
the professions or in the public service. 
These high literary prizes are already a 
strong inducement to others to try their 
fortune in the field of literary adventure, 
as is seen by the multitude of books which 
fall still-born from the press, because they 
do not possess the qualities for which the 
people purchase books, 
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Tt can hardly be maintained that author- 
ship, considered either as an industry or as 
an intellectual profession, is not as well 
protected and encouraged in proportion to 
the usefulness of its products, as any other 
human pursuit. The pecuniary return 
realized from their publications is neither 
the only nor chief encouragement by which 
authors of merit are induced to publish 
their works. The good they may do to 
mankind, the reputation they may acquire, 
and the satisfaction of seeing their thoughts 
widely diffused and received, and made a 
part of the mental wealth of their country 
and age, outweigh a thousandfold, to an 
enlarged and generous mind, the value of 
the material silver and gold yielded by 
their copyright. And it cannot be doubted 
that these higher returns are directly in- 
creased by the freedom of publication un- 
restricted by copyright ; because cheapness 
of price, and variety in the forms of publi- 
cation, are prime elements in the widest 
circulation ot books. 

The reputation gained by Dickens and 
Thackeray and Tennyson, by the boundless 
circulation of their books in America, has 
powerfully reacted upon their position in 
their own country, in ways which no 
amount of money received for copyright 
could ever have equalled. The same is 


true of many American authors, whose 
standing and satisfaction are mightily en- 
hanced by the circulation of their works in 
England, solely through the freedom of 


the reprint. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the value of this international exchange of 
ideas through the medium of books, asa 
means of that general assimilation of 
thought and life, which is the highest guar- 
anty of political and commercial inter- 
course, and permanent friendship between 
the two countries. While each nation, for 
the most part, buries its own literary trash, 
and each retains the exclusive circulation 
of books adapted specially to its own use, 
the whole volume of the best thoughts of 
one country have now their widest diffusion 
through their freedom of publication in the 
other. And as this goes on from age to 
age, always increasing as it advances, the 
minds of both nations will come to be fed 
chiefly upon the same food, until they grow 
alike in all the great qualities of national 
life. 

The two countries have a valuable mod- 
ern experience as to the influence of cheap 
postage, in hastening the process of assim- 
lation among a people, as well as in 
greatly promoting the general advancement 
of civilization. And yet neither Govern- 
ment appears to have entertained the idea 
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of extending the application of the same 
principles to ocean postage. It has hap- 
pened unfortunately, for reasons not neces- 
sary to be now considered, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in cheapen- 
ing their rates of inland postage, have 
never hit upon a complete system. Having 
established a rate higher by fifty per cent. 
than the English postage, they have been 
compelled to admit a number of variations 
for special classes, which destroyed the 
uniformity of rate, and the simplicity in the 
details of arrangement, so essential to the 
success of cheap postage. Until it shall 
adopt the fundamental principles of uni- 
formity in rate, simplicity in arrangement, 
and beneficence in spirit, its attempts at 
reform in ocean postage would fail of the 
success which a better system would surely 
attain. The English system of cheap pos- 
tage, on the other hand, came full-orbed 
from the brain of Sir Rowland Hill; purely 
scientific in its principles, complete in its 
details, beneficent in its plans, and success- 
ful in its operations. 

It is, beyond a question, the most per- 
fect piece of governmental machinery that 
was ever invented. It presents the Gov- 
ernment to the people, in daily contact 
with their business and their happiness, but 
always in the aspect of a benefactor, giving 
benefits of inestimable value, and exacting 
but a penny in return. 

An English statesman, not now living, 
Mr. Richard Cobden, in conversation with 
the writer in 1843, bore the strongest testi- 
mony in its favour, in the opinion expressed, 
that the introduction of cheap postage had 
rendered a violent revolution be the over- 
throw of the Government in England for 
ever impracticable. 

By the facilities which it affords for bring- 
ing the people all over the country, and of 
all classes, into mutual acquaintance and 
sympathy, and into the knowledge of each 
other’s wants and wishes and plans, it lends 
such unity and force to public opinion that 
all needed reforms can be effected, one 
after another, by the demonstrated will of 
the people, without violence or revolution. 
A quarter of a century has passed, and he has 
not yet proved a false prophet. 

It is a curious phenomenon in political 
philosophy, that in thirty years which have 

assed since the publication of Sir Rowland 

ill’s pamphlet, and with all the experience 
by which his method has shown itself to be 
as perfect in operation as it is scientific in 
theory, no attempt has yet been made to ap- 
ply its beneficent and irrefragable principles 
to the postage of letters sent by sea. There 
is no reason in the nature of the two servi- 
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ces why the same method shquld not be 
adopted at sea as on land, and with the same 
satisfactory results — all good, and no evil. 

The cost of transportation of letters, which 
suggests itself at first glance as the great ob- 
stacle to cheap page was demonstrated 
by Sir Rowland Hill to be a mere insignifi- 
cant portion, two-ninths of a farthing for a 
single letter, too small to be stated inmoney. 
And even this, it was shown, would be di- 
minished in inverse proportion as the num- 
ber of letters was increased. The eost to 
the Government arises from other sources, 
which he classed together as ‘* Manage- 
ment.” And this cost of management is 
chiefly in sending, running and receiving 
the mails, and is, therefore, nearly inde- 
pendent of the number of letters. Conse- 
quently the cost is increased in only a very 
small proportion as the number of letters is 
increased. 

Hence it is that the net income of the 
constantly increasing gross amount of Brit- 
ish postage has constantly advanced until it 
has surpassed the expenditure of the Post 
Office, so that the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment of letter postage in Great Britain is 
now less than a halfpenny. Why should 


not the management be just as simple, and 
the transportation just as cheap, by sea as 
on land? The freight of a barrel of flour 


from New York to Liverpool costs from two 
to four shillings sterling, that is, from half 
a dollar to one dollar in American money. 
Its weight is two hundred pounds, equal -to 
six thousand four hundred half-ounce let- 
ters, the postage on which, at a penny, 
would be £26 13s. The actual contrast is 
still more striking, by the fact that the aver- 
age weight of single letters is less than a 

uarter of an ounce; so that the barrel of 

our weighs as much as 12,800 letters, the 
postage of which would be about fifty 
pounds sterling. We may make all reason- 
able allowance for the bulkiness of letters, 
as compared with barrels of flour, but if we 
reckon them as ‘‘ measurement goods,” the 
actual cost of the transportation of a single 
letter will not exceed one-third of a mill, or 
about sixty-four thousandths of a farthing. 
The mails at sea would be much less ex- 
posed to injury or depredation than on land, 
and the whole management is more simple 
and less expensive. If either Government 
finds it expedient, for reasons of its own, to 
subsidize lines of mail steamers with large 
gifts of money for carrying the mails, those 
reasons are governmental in their nature 
rather than postal, and this expense is not 
properly charged to letter postage. As far 
as postage proper is concerned, there is 
nothing to hinder the placing of the ocean 
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mails upon precisely the same footing with 
the inland mails. As the United States have 
now no steamers plying between the two 
countries, the whole matter rests at present 
with the Government of Great Britain. And 
the reasons which prevent its adoption will 
be such as influence the determiations of 
that Government alone. That a twopenny 
postage between the two countries would 
produce a prodigious increase of correspon- 
dence, is as certain as that such an increase 
of correspondence would deepen the cur- 
rents of mutual sympathy and friendship be- 
tween the two peoples. It is hardly too 
much to predict that the same cause — cheap 
postage — which is supposed to have ren- 
dered a bloody revolution in England im- 
possible, would be likely, if continued fora 
generation, to render a bloody war between 
the two nations unimaginable. Those onl 
who deprecate the mutual assimilation whic 
unrestrained intercourse will produce, will 
resist the introduction of such an arrange- 
ment of intercourse as would be fruitful only 
of good to both peoples, and fraught with 
immeasurable incidental benefits to our 
common humanity. 

But the greatest civilizer and assimilator 
of nations is Commerce. 

By the very structure of the world, by the 
unchangeable formations of continents and 
seas, by the diversities of soil and climate 
and production, and by the inherent dis- 
tinctions among men in regard to their pref- 
erences and capacities, the Creator has. 
clearly manifested His design that the hu- 
man race should depend upon the mutual ex- 
change of commodities for its highest grati- 
fications and developments. It is only in 
quite modern times that commerce has begun 
to produce its highest benefits; and even 
now its capabilities for promoting the welfare 
of mankind is only partially displayed. In 
proportion as religion has softened the rug- 
ged features of society, aad thus allowed 
the dictates of humanity a wider scope and 
greater influence, commerce has at once 
grown more free, and at the same time has 
oo ye itself more by the rules of —- 
cal justice. Science, also, has analyzed its 

rinciples, and given to it the guidance of 
intelligent reason. From the days of Adam 
Smith, philosophers at least have under- 
stood that trade is by its very nature an in- 
terchange of benefits. Each party gives that 
which he values less, and receives in ex- 
change that which he values more, and thus 
both are enriched by the process. Without 
trade, there could be no riches. A man 
might dig diamonds from a mine, and if he 
could not sell them he would starve in pov- 
erty. A community may fill itself to over- 
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flowing with its own productions, and yet 
remain poor and barbarous as to the bless- 
ings which wealth confers, until it opens its 
doors to exchange the hitherto worthless 
contents of its storehouses for the precious 
products of other climes. As all such in- 
terchange is voluntary, it follows that free- 
dom is an essential element of commerce. 
Trade is trade only so far as it is free, be- 
cause the choice of the will is only choice so 
long as it is free. 

The interferences of power to restrict 
trade are, like the interpositions of force in 
opposition to free-will, mechanical and ob- 
structive in their nature, and oppressive in 
their éperation, except where justified by 
some higher extraneous reason. From the 
days of the old Romans, who used the same 
word to designate an enemy anda stranger, it 
seems to have been a prevalent idea in Eu- 
rope that hostility was the most essential 
element of national life, and that nations 
existed chiefly to distrust and depress, or to 
injure and destroy other nations. It seemed 


to be accepted as a fundamental axiom of 
statesmanship, that no nation could enrich 
and elevate itself but at the expense of its 
neighbours. The nearest countries asto lo- 
cality were regarded as most essentially and 
constantly ‘‘ natural enemies.” The sor- 
rowful poet, Cowper, wrote truth as well as 


poetry when he sung, — 


** Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had elsé, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.’’ 
Task, Book ii. 
The concurrent growth of commerce and 
civilization in the fourscore years that have 
elapsed shows that the poet was also a 
prophet, when he speaks of commerce as the 
necessary remedy, — 


‘¢ Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence and peace, and mutual aid, 
Between the nations, in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 
And by the voice of all its elements 

To preach the general doom.”’ 


In the face of the vast and ruinous mili- 
tary preparations of most of the countries in 
Europe, and the failure of all negotiations 
for disarmament, it is yet an unquestionable 
fact, that the political and commercial rela- 
tions of those countries to each other have 
been wonderfully ameliorated, and that the 
increase of commerce among them is at once 
a principal cause and an accurate measure 
of this great improvement. Commerce, in 
proportion as it has become more free, has 
extended itself more and more widely, and 
everywhere encouraged a more varied and 
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productive industry, which in its turn furn™ 
ishes more abundant material for the opera- 
tions of commerce, until the conviction has 
become general among civilized nations, 
that the trade of a country in peace is worth 
more than its spoils in war. And even in 
cases where the arbitrament of war cannot 
be avoided, although the improvements in 
the military art make war appear more ter- 
rific in its display, so great is the support- 
ing and healing efficacy of modern com- 
merce, that nations suffer less and recover 
more quickly, under the inflictions of war, 
than they did a hundred years ago. 

In the former ages, the right of trade was 
regarded as a privilege, to be conceded as 
a boon, or prohibited as a penalty; granted 
with condescension, or refused in anger. 
As each nation believed that it could enrich 
itself by trade only through the impoverish- 
ment of its neighbour, and could enrich its 
neighbour by trade only in proportion as it 
impoverished itself, the regulation of inter- 
national commerce became a subject of the 
profoundest study of statesmen and schol- 
ars, endeavouring to discover in what way 
a government could most advance the in- 
terests of one country, while conferring the 
smallest benefits or inflicting the greatest 
injury upon another. 

Like all struggles against the beneficent 
laws of social life established by the Crea- 
tor, these narrow schemes perpetually frus- 
trated themselves. And wherever they 
were reciprocally pursued, their results of 
mutual impoverishment or open hostility 
showed that restrictions upon trade are in 
their nature identical with war, which is 
only a trial between nations to see which 
can do the other most harm. As the com- 
merce between neighbouring nations in- 
creased, it was found out, especially b 
English statesmen, that the same policy o: 
commercial restriction through the taxing 
of foreign products, which had been origi- 
nally introduced for purposes of hostility 
or national rivalry, could be made to sub- 
serve the further object of encouraging the 
production of articles at home, which 
would otherwise be imported from abroad. 

Hence protective duties on foreign pro- 
ducts came to be employed as a substitute 
for governmental bounties on home pro- 
ducts, as the means of promoting that di- 
versity of industrial pursuits which is so 
necessary an ingredient in national pros- 
perity. 

This protective policy is essentially of 
British origin, or, at least, has been fol- 
lowed out by the British Government, until 
a recent period, in the most comprehensive 
manner. The operation of the protective 
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olicy is to help domestic industry by mak- 
ing foreign products dear, while the bounty 
policy aims at the same result by making 
domestic products cheap. 

The one aims at high prices, the other at 
low prices. The fact was lost sight of, 
that the artificial raising of prices, if long 
continued, inevitably spreads itself over al 
branches of industry, enhances the cost of 
living and the wages of labour, and thus 
neutralizes its effect. This compels a fur- 
ther advance of protective duties, issuing 
again in a similar equilibrium of prices, 
calling for further imposts. 

The great increase and diffusion of 
wealth in modern commercial nations per- 
mitted this policy to be pursued for a long 
time, notwithstanding its obvious tendency 
to make the poor poorer, while it made the 
rich richer. But there must come a limit be- 
yond which the alternate elevation of the wa- 
ges of labour and the cost of subsistence can- 
not be extended, and then the protective pol- 
icy breaks down, and must be laid aside. 
And with this comes in the practical adoption 
of the true economical philosophy, that the 
interests of nations are mutual and not an- 
tagonistic, which teaches that each one 
grows in wealth by the advancement of its 
neighbour; that the impoverishment of a 
nation destroys the value of its trade, and 
thus impairs the prosperity of its neigh- 
bours; that the highest possible prosperity 
of a country depends upon the greatest 
possible extension of its commerce, which 
is best promoted by the utmost degree of 
freedom in trade; and that the diversifica- 
tion of productive industries rests on the 
surest foundation when allowed its natural 
growth, under the influence of increasing 
commerce, advancing intelligence, unlim- 
ited freedom of labour, and the highest as- 
surance of the enjoyment of its products. 
And this is also demonstrating, in practice, 
that the continuance of the entiente cordiale 
between nations long supposed to be neces- 
sary rivals, if not natural enemies, is most 
sure to be permanent, when it is upheld by 
the freest interchange of their respective 
produets. 

All Europe is now falling gradually into 
this new system of policy, the nations 
most advanced in freedom and intelligence 
taking the lead. The Government of 
the United States still adheres to the 
protective policy, in all its bearings and 
proportions, with the utmost tenacity, 
and is thus far supported by the apparent 
consent of the great body of the people of 
that country. he fact is certain, and if 
fully examined is less to be wondered at 
than regretted. That a body of English 
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emigrants, going to found an English col- 
ony, having English laws and habits, and 
carrying with them only English ideas and 
literature, should, on setting up for them- 
selves, fall spontaneously into the adoption 
of English methods of policy, in regard to 
most things not actually involved in the 
process of separation, would be anticipated 
as philosophically as it has been realized 
historically. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton, the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United 
States under the Constitution, in his 
first report on finance, proposed the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures as 
one of the leading objects to be aimed at in 
legislation. And the first Congress of the 
“mpewen Government incorporated this idea 

y express words in its first act, laying du- 
ties on foreign goods. By the greater 
number of American statesmen and finan- 
ciers this idea has been received, without a 
serious question of its soundness, to this 
day. In all the incessant fluctuations of 
the tariff, the changes have been only in 
degree, and not in principle. In all the 
strifes of parties, they have started with the 
common axiom of ‘duties for revenue, 
with incidental protection.” Of late a few 
extremists have almost ventured to pro- 
claim the doctrine that duties ought to be 
laid with reference to protection chiefly, 
even if their effect should be a diminution 
of revenue. 

Their plain utterance would be, ‘‘ Duties 
for protection, with incidental revenue.” 

It is safe to say that the system has 
reached its acme in the United States, and 
that any future changes in the tariff will be 
in the other direction. The need of reve- 
nue to meet the exigencies of the public 
debt, the general embarrassment arising 
from the continuance of exorbitant prices, 
the vigour with which the true principles 
of political economy are now urged upon 
the public mind, and the obvious interest 
of the country in the restoration and expan- 
sion of its commerce, cannot but extend 
the conviction, already adopted by large 
numbers of the ablest thinkers and most 
learned scholars of the country, that the 
protective policy has already been carried 
too far, and that the future prosperity of 
the people depends now upon a rapid 
change towards the policy of Free Trade. 
The common sophistries by which the Pro- 
tective policy justifies itself are only the 
gloss by which it is apologized for and 
made presentable in the arena of public 
opinion. A more careful examination of 
the facts will show that its vital principle is 
to be found in the idea of national antago- 
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nism which is discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. No current argument in its 
favour would be considered complete, no 
popular presentation of it would be found 
persuasive enough to satisfy the body of 
the American people, unless it was vital- 
ized with the idea that it is both necessary 
and right to protect the labouring classes 
of the country against the ruinous competi- 
tion of *‘ the pauper labour of Europe.” 

That is the opprobrious term employed 
by the Protectionist press of America to 
de::cribe the industrial classes of the parent 
countries of their own population. But the 
labouring classes in America are already 
beginning to see that they have only a 
choice of competitions ; for the facilities of 
crossing the ocean are now such, that the 
labouring classes of both Europe and Asia 
can easily transfer the field of competition 
to the American soil, so that all they can 
gain by their Protective tariff, if it is con- 
tinued a length of time, is the privilege of 
paying exorbitant prices for their subsist- 
ence, while the capitalist gets the lion’s 
share of the benefits. 

But the selfish expectation of building up 
their own manufacturing interests by de- 
stroying those of their European neighbours, 
with the satisfaction of pampering their 
own labourers by starving their kindred in 
Europe, is still insufficient to give political 
popularity to the protective system, such as 
will secure its permanent continuance. The 
appeal is made to what is supposed, by 
superficial thinkers, to be the over-master- 
ing passfon of the American people, by 
holding forth the protective policy as a 
weapon of special power to injure the British 
nation. The supposed traditional hatred 
of England handed down from the American 
revolution is chafed and exasperated by re- 
presentations designed to create the belief 
that the British commercial policy is always 
governed by the single aim to destroy 
American manufactures. 

And no man of prominence in America 
can support even a partial relaxation of the 
rigours of Protection without bringing upon 
himself the stigma of being a partisan, 
and probably a pensioner, of ‘‘ British Free 


Trade.” The persistence and vehemence | 


with which these representations are urged 
attest the consciousness of the Protection 
advocates that their cause cannot be main- 
tained among their own people unless the 
belief is propagated that high duties are a 
weapon of special force to injure Great 
Britain. If the tariff would inflict serious 
injury onmly upon Germany, the German 
citizens have already too much political in- 
fluence to allow hatred of Germany to be 
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aroused and aqgntied to in favour of any 
measure of policy in America. If it were 
only France that was concerned, no Amert- 
can statesman would venture to propose the 
infliction of injury upon France in face of 
the strong national sympathies with France 
which have come down from the days of 
Independence. .The protective policy can- 
not stand in America, by the admission of 
its advocates, except as it is deemed an 
expression of hostility against England. 
But for these representations it would begin 
to be abandoned before the close of the 
present administration. So long as it is 
continued it will remain an expression of 
unabated and unalterable hostility, in the 
face of which it is in vain to expect any con- 
siderable amelioration in the political and 
commercial relations of the two countries. 

The circle of topics belonging to this dis- 
cussion cannot be completed without a brief 
reference to the Dominion of Canada, in 
its bearing upon the relations between the 
two countries. It is impossible to put out 
of view the fact, that the present value of 
this possession, in the eyes of the British 
nation, has reference chiefly to the contin- 
gency of war with the United States. 

ince the adoption of Free Trade, the 
value of such a territory for its trade de- 
pends —_ the condition of the people, and 
not at all on their political relations. The 
possession or the abandonment of Canada 
can have no perceivable bearing upon the 
relations between Great Britain and any 
European nation, unless it might possibly, 
in some contingency, become a means of 
involving the United States in some entang- 
ling alliance with a European power at war 
with England. 

In a strictly military point of view, look- 
ing either to an American or European 
war, Canada is rather a source of weakness 
than a tower of strength against any power 
having both an army and a navy, It would 
be a prominent point of attack, while the 
highest British military authorities pro- 
nounce it incapable of a prolonged defence. 
If we study carefully the utterances of 
British statesmen and authors, we are struck 
with the constant outcropping of the idea 
that Canada is to be held, cherished, im- 
proved, strengthencd, fortified, as a make- 
weight against the United States. The 
recent confederation of the provinces was 
urged upon them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment as an imperial measure, and for im- 

rial objects, rather than for any benefit 
it would be to the people of the colonies. 
Every influence which the Home Govern- 
ment could employ was put in requisition, 
and brought to bear upon the provincial 
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leaders before the final consent could be 
obtained to the union. A powerful party 
in the Dominion already sees with pain that 
it is a great injury to their future prospects 
to be thus held in a position where they are 
expected to feel the heaviest of the blows, 
in a possible war in which they have no con- 
cern. ‘The proposed railway between Que- 
bee and Halifax, the funds for which were 
held up as one of the chief inducements for 
confederation, is now laid down by a route 
running quite away from the population, for 
governmental reasons only, having reference 
to no necessity but that arising from hostili- 
ties with the United States. Not for com- 
mercial but military reasons they are called 
upon to build a railway through a cold and 
sterile region, which will probably be among 
the last in the world to become populous 
and productive. It is not for detence, but 
offence, that the aggrandizement of Canada 
is cherished. England is not more secure 
from invasion by the forts in Canada. Asa 
bulwark against invasion from America, 
Canada is worthless. It is only valuable 
as a sally-port for invasion of America by 
British troops, gathered and marshalled in 
Canada, to fight the battles of Great Britain 
—_ the soil of the United States. IfCan- 
ada were held and managed as it is, mainly 
for the benefit of its trade, the Dominion 


would not be allowed to adopt the Ameri- 
can system of protective duties against 
British products, but would be brought at 
once within the scope of the blessings of 


Free Trade. Its value in this regard is 
that of a standing menace towards the 
United States. It is as if a man were 
standing with a brandished club at his gate, 
while inviting you to become sociable and 
friendly, thus showing himself ready to 
break your head at a moment’s notice if you 
disoblige him. In all this the colonies are 
wholly passive. They are held as a conveni- 
ence for the uses of the mother country. 
Their sentiments or their interests are alike 
immaterial to the result. Be they ever so 
hostile, they can do no act and pursue no 
policy on their own account. Be they ever 
so friendly, they cannot help being held up 
as a standing menace against the United 
States. 

It is impossible that amicable relations 
should be perfect between neighbours, when 
one keeps dogs and guns in constant dis- 
play against the other. This would be true 
were defence alone the avowed object of 
the army; still more where the object is 
coercion and intimidation by the threat of 
invasion or injury. It is only the slightness 
of the apprehension of peril from this source 
that renders the American people so indif- 
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ferent to these hostile demonstrations. It 
is evident, however, that this obstacle to 
national amity can only be removed by the 
adoption of a different policy, supported 
by different reasons, and having other ten- 
dencies than those of menace and hostility. 
What that policy should be is not within . 
the scope of the present inquiry. A single 
suggestion only will be ventured. 

All friends of freedom who have sprung 
from Teutonic stock, cherish a special solici- 
tude for the revival of civil liberty and its 
blessings in the ‘‘ Fatherland” of Germany. 
Such a restoration long seemed to be an 
impossibility, through the division of the 
country into a large number of petty sove- 
reignities, whose mutual rivalries and con- 
flicts forbade the hope of speedy improve- 
ment. Nearly forty years ago, a German 
scholar and patriot, himself an exile for his 
love of liberty, Doctor Francis Lieber, now 
a learned and distinguished publicist in New 
York, wrote in the Encyclow@pdia Ameri- 
cana, of which he was the editor, this strik- 
ing prediction : 

‘*It needs no prophetic eye to foresee 
that the time will come when Germany will 
sustain that struggle which England and 
France ended long ago; will become united, 
and rest from the bloody conflicts in which, 
for centuries, Germans have slain Germans, 
and which have wasted their wealth, checked 
ytheir industry, impeded their development 
of public law, and extinguished in their 
literature that manliness which is so strik- 
ing a feature in that of a neighbouring 
nation, partly descended from them — con- 
flicts more fully exhibited in that heart- 
rending tradgedy, the Thirty Years’ War. 

‘*It may be asserted, without paradox, 
that union is at present more necessary for 
Germany than liberty; at least, give her 
the former, and the latter will soon follow.” 
(Vol. v. p. 450. Philiad. 1831.) 

That which all the desolating German 
wars of all the centuries had not begun to 
produce, the unification of the German peo- 
ples into one body, has been reserved to be 
the triumph of freedom of commercial inter- 
course. 

In the year 1807, after the disastrous 
campaigns of Ulm and Jena, by which Ger- 
many was almost snbjugated to France, the 
statesmen of Prussia were aroused to the 
conviction that there was no way in which 
the nation could recover itself but by great 
improvements in the condition of the peo- 

le. The first step was the abolition of the 
and monopoly of the nobles, so that the 
land could be owned by its cultivators. 
The next was the concession of local self- 
government to the towns. The result was 
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seen when the body of the people turned 
out to drive the French invaders from their 
soil in 1814. During the financial exhaus- 
tion which followed these terrific struggles, 
the want of capital and labour prevented 
any great advance in manufacturing indus- 
try. But by 1818 the Government became 
satisfied of the necessity of such a change 
ofpolicy as would encourage manufac- 
tures, by freeing them as much as possi- 
ble from all governmental burdens. They 
therefore at once reduced the Custom’s 
duties to a mere revenue scale, in no case 
exceeding ten per cent. At the same time 
earnest overtures were made to all the inde- 
— Germanic powers for the estab- 
ishment among themselves of a Zoll-Verein, 
or Customs Union, whereby absolute Free 
Trade should be establised among all the 
states agreeing thereto. The bigotry and 
jealonsy of the reigning houses, with other 
causes, made it nearly twenty years before 
so many powers had come into the Customs 
Union as would afford a fair trial of its 
efficacy. But just in proportion as it went 
into operation, prosperity followed in its 
train. 

In 1858, the Zoll-Verein embraced above 
thirty-three millions of people. Each state 
effected its accession by the formality of 


a treaty, and not by act of legislation — 
showing that the mutual regulation or abol- 
ishment of customs is a legitimate subject 
of treaties between states jealous of their 


their own sovereignity. By the fundamen- 
tal rules of the Zoll-Verein, each state regu- 
lated the duties on its own frontiers, but no 
foreign product was to be prohibited, and 
no duties were to be levied above the origi- 
nal Prussian standard of 1818; that is ten, 
per cent. ad valorem, but the free-list might 

extended at pleasure. In fact, nearly 
all raw materials of manufactures were free 
The product of the customs went into a 
common fund, and were distributed among 
the states according to population. The 
aggregate of imports of the Zoll-Verein 
increased from 137 million thalers in 1837, 
to 208 millions in 1853, and 354 millions in 
1857. The home product of iron increased 
from 3,700,000 cwt. in 1850, to ten million 
ewt. in 1858; while the importation of iron 
increased, at the same time, from two and 
a half million cwt. in 1850, to six and a 
half million in 1858. Both these advances 
illustrate the financial improvement of the 
Union, and show at once the effect of a low 
revenue rate of duties of ten per cent. on 
foreign imports, and of the perfect freedom 
of trade between the parties to the compact. 
And now in 1868, German unity, the cyno- 
sure of German liberty, is on the point of 
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a complete consummation, to the great re- 
joicingof all the Teutonic races and peoples, 
and the great advancement of general peace 
and civilization. Laus Deo!* 

These great and beneficent results of a 
system of measures so simple and unexcep- 
tionable, prompt the inquiry, how far an ar- 
rangement of somewhat similar character 
may ultimately be found both advantageous 
and practicable between the three great 
English-speaking countries, Great Britain, 
the United States of America, and the Do- 
minion of Canada? An Anglo-Saxon Cus- 
toms Union! Perfect freedom of trade and 
exchange between the three countries, such 
as now exists between the counties of Eng- 
land, between the States of America, and 
between the provinces of Canada! How 
many difficult problems it would settle! 
How many causes of jealousy it would re- 
move! How many bonds of sympathy it 
would create and strengthen! What causes 
(commercial or political) would be likely 
to renew hostilities between these countries 
for liundreds of years to come? It is not to 
be supposed that two countries, however 
well disposed, with an ocean between them, 
would pattern their Customs Union precise- 
ly after that adopted by the German States, 
adjacent to each other. Let the details be 
adjusted by those who shall be called to set- 
tle the terms of the agreement. Where 
there is a will there is a way. 

The present time seems eminently pro- 
pitous for the discussion of the q«estion 
‘en groom by the Cobden Club: ‘On the 

est way of developing improved political 
and commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the United States of America.” 
Both countries are just about taking a fresh 
departure in the career of their national his- 
tory. In England the great question of 
parliamentary reform, which has been the 
bugbear of politicians for a generation, has 
been settled with only the bustle and ex- 
citement of an ordinary change of adminis- 
tration. 

The cry of ‘ Finality,” with which the 
leaders in the Reform of 1832 sought to 
cover their own cowardice, or calm the 
fears of the country squires against any fur- 
ther concession to popular rights, has yield- 
ed at last to the dictates of reason. The 
teachings of all human experience show that 


*It isa noticeable circumstance, in illustrating 
the sophistries by which the Protective policy is 
supported in America, that Mr. Henry C. Cary of 
Philadelaphia, the greatest living authority in fa- 
vour of that policy, in his latest publication addu- 
ces the Prussian tariff of 1818, and the success of the 
Zoll-Verein, as a brilliant example of the blessings 
conferred by Protection in contrast with Free 
| Trade !— Washington Republican, Nov. 30, 1343. 
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finality is an attribute only of the works of 
God, and that change is the essential con- 
dition of all human processes and institu- 
tions. So long as there is anything new to 
be learned, or anything in the present to be 
made better, there must be a change. The 
fear of the ‘* Americanization of British in- 
stitutions,” which was the last resort of the 
opponents of progress, has already gone to 
take its place with the fears of Guy Faux 
and the Pretender.* Hereafter the whole 
body of the people are to find themselves, 
not arrayed in two hostile ranks, each seek- 
ing, at the expense of the common welfare, 
to aggrandize and protect itself by depress- 
ing the other, but as a homogeneous mass 
of fellow-patriots, all bound together by a 
community of interests and responsibilities, 
and all working for the common end, by 
doing all in their power to elevate their 
country, by improving the condition of every 
person in it. In this career of national 
growth and glory, unparalled in history, 
there is not a generous heart in America 
that will not bid the grand old mother coun- 
try a hearty ‘* God speed you!” without a 
ey jealous reserve, or one misgiving fear. 

n like manner, in the United States, the 
great evil of slavery, heretofore regarded 
by the whole British nation, with rare ex- 
ceptions, as the rock upon which the Amer- 
ican Union would one day be broken to 
pieces, has disappeared as absolutely as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed it down 
deep in the abyss, closing over its sudden 
grave so that it can never reappear. In- 
stead of wrecking the Union, the whole ex- 
citement connected with the overthrow of 
slavery and the suppression of the largest 
rebellion that ever was suppressed, has not 
effected even a change of administration. 
Some financial embarrassments and irregu- 
larities, a great exhaustion at the South, 
are symptoms of the passing away of a 
great convulsion; but the onward progress 
of the United States in that which chiefly 





* Mr. Robert Lowe, in giving thanks for his late 
election to Parliament by the London University, 
used these remarkable words: ‘‘ Perhaps the best 
thing is to look at America, not as a warning to de- 
ter, but an example to imitate,”’ 
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concerns the greatness and glory of a nation, 
has never been suspended for a moment, 
and is now in many respects more brilliant 
than ever before. 

Thus the predictions of the prophets of 
evil in either country, regarding the other 
or itself, have wholly failed, and the two 
nations are now at liberty to cherish the 
highest sentiments of mutual respect and 
admiration, without a single drawback. It 
is a happy omen for the future, that as both 
nations are free themselves, and the friends 
of freedom everywhere, so the increase of 
friendly relations between them depends 
mainly upon the increase of freedom in their 
mutual intercourse. 

The question raised by the Cobden Club, 
is that on which the future of the two coun- 
tries mainly depends. Every measure and 
every feeling that tends to improve their 
mutual relations, tends equally to the most 
substantial advantage of the country that 
shall adopt it. The two countries are so much 
alike in many particulars of character and 
circumstances, that they cannot but grow 
more and more alike, and more and more 
attached to each other, if progress is per- 
mitted in that direction. At the same time 
the two are so different in so many respects, 
that it will be possible enough for them to 
grow more and more estranged and embit- 
tered, until in a course of ages it will be 
hard to believe that they came of the same 
stock, and were once the same in language 

em pone ® 
and religion, in laws and manners, as chil- 
dren of the same mothers and heirs of the 
sam fathers. It is impossible that their po- 
litical and commercial relations shall remain 
as they are for a few generations to come. 
The —— of the next century will show 
something of the huge proportions of the 
problem now under consideration. The 
generation of scholars, of statesmen, of pol- 
iticians, and men of business, now on the 
stage of action, stand at the gate of this 
awful future. Impulses and directiens now 
given to the course of affairs will bear fruit 
of good or evil, in proportions so gigantic 
as we who are now planting the seeds of 
things have never yet seen, and could not 
believe, though a man should tell us of them. 





Tury come — they mount — they charge in vain. 


Thus far, incalculable main! 

No more! Thine hosts have not o’erthrown 
The lichen on the barrier stone. 

Mave the rocks faith that thus they stand, 





Unmoved, a grim and stately band, 
And look, like warriors tried and brave, 
Stern, silent, reckless, o’er the wave? 

Rev. 8. Hawken. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BLACK HORROR. 


“ Henry, come! Henry, come back ! these 
are es trees, and your house. Come back! 
I will dance with you. Henry, Henry!” 

Such was Frau Ceres’ incessant cry. 

She refused all nourishment; she insisted 
on waiting till her husband said “ Dear child, 
do take something.” Only after the most 
= entreaties of Friulein Perini, did she 
at last consent toeatsomething. She wanted 
to embroider, and took up her work ; but the 
next moment she laid it down again. 

Weeping and lamenting, she went through 
the gardens and greenhouses. : 

Fraulein Perini had the greatest difficulty 
in soothing her. 

Then Frau Ceres reprimanded the garden- 
er for raking over the paths. The marks of 
her husband’s feet were in the gravel, and 
they must not be removed, or he would die. 

At other times, she would sit at the window 
for hours together, looking out upon the 
hills and the clouds, and the river where the 
boats were sailing up and down; and all 
the while she would be grieving in a low 
voice to herself, — 

“ Henry, I grieved you sorely, 1 wounded 
you: you roa A whip me as you would your 
slaves; only let me be with you, forgive me. 
Do you remember that day when you came 
out to me, and Cesar played the harp, and 
I danced in my blue frock and my gold- 
colored shoes? Do you remember ?— 
“ Manna,” she suddenly cried; “Manna, 
bring your harp and play for me. I want 
to dance; I am still pretty. Come, Henry!” 

Suddenly she turned to Friiulein Perini, 
and asked, “He is coming back, is he 
not?” Her tone was so quiet and natural 
as for the moment to re-assure them. 

“ Tell him he shall marry Frau Bella when 
I die,” she suddenly began again, her great 
eyes gazing vacantly before her. “ Frau 
Bella is a handsome widow, very handsome ; 
and he shall give her my ornaments, they 
will look so well on her.” 

“ Pray, do not speak so.” 

“ Come, we must see that his heaths are 
well taken care of. He taught me all about 
them. We will have some good bog-earth 
dried and pounded and sifted. Then, when 
he comes home, he will say, "That was very 
clever of you, Ceres: you did that well.” 

She went with Friiulein Perini to the hot- 
house, and gave intelligent directions to the 
head gardener that he should be careful to 
keep the heaths very moist, and not in too 
high a temperature. 
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Fraulein Perini sent one of the boys who 
was working in the garden to fetch Eric. 
Her anxiety was so great, she could not 
bear to be left longer alone with Frau 
Ceres. 

Frau Ceres appeared very composed. 
After examining all the heaths, and lifting 
each one up to see that the saucers were 
kept properly damp, she left the hot-house, 
saying as she went, — 

“It is quite time that Captain Dournay 
should learn the care of plants. These 
scholars fancy there is nothing they can 
learn from us: I can assure. them they can 
learn a great deal from my husband. ‘There 
are more than two hundred heaths at the 
Cape. Yes, you may take my word for it; 
he told me so. Now let us go back into 
the house.” 

On their way, they came to an open space, 
where was a pond, and a little fountain 
playing. 

Suddenly Frau Ceres uttered a piercins 
cry. Down the broad path towards them 
came the black man Adams, with Roland 
on one arm, and Manna on the other. 

“ You are changed into a negro! Who 
did that.to you? Henry! Fie, Henry! 
Take off the black skin!” With piercing 
cries, she threw herself upon Adams, and 
tore the clothes from his body; then sank 
lifeless on the ground before him. They 
were just bearing her into the house, when 
Doctor Richard and the Professorin ar- 
rived. 

Frau Ceres never woke. 

Her body was laid in the great music 
room; and the flowers that Sonnenkamp 
had so tenderly cared for were set about 
his wife’s corpse. Here in the music room, 
where the young people had so often sung 
and danced — would there ever be dancing 
and music here again ? 

The friends came, and kissed and em- 
braced Roland; Lina also appeared, and 
embraced Manna in silence. By a pressure 
of the hand, a silent embrace, each one ex- 
pressed to the mourners his sympathy, his 
desire to help them. 

Pranken appeared also among the mourn- 
- and, with Friulein Perini, knelt beside 

e , 
After a blessing had been pronounced in 
the church, the funeral-train moved towards 
the burial-ground. 

The members of the music-club had been 
gathered together by Knopf and Fassbender, 
and sang at the open grave. Roland stood 
leaning on Eric, while the Mother and aunt 
Claudine supported Manna. 

Erics thoughts reverted to that day in 
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ing when he had sat over his wine with 

Praubea, and had looked out at the church- 

ard where the nightingale was singing. 
Who could have foretold then that he 
would be standing here a mourner at the 
grave of the mother of his betrothed, and 
of his pupil? 

The music ceased, and the Priest ad- 
vanced to the edge of the grave. There 
was a hush for a while over the whole 
assembly. The chattering of the magpies, 
and the screaming of the nut-peckers, was 
heard in the trees. 

After repeating a prayer in a low tone, 
the Priest raised his voice, and cried, — 

“Thou poor rich child from the New 
World! Now thou art in the new world 
indeed. Thou hast gone hence with thy sins 
unforgiven, in delusion, in frenzy. hou 
hast left thy children behind to atone, to 
suffer, to sacrifice, for thee. They will do 
it: they must do it. Children, God is 
= father; the church is your mother. 

earken unto me. Here we stand beside 
an open grave. Ye can live without us, 
without the church; but, when ye come to 
die, ye must call upon us: and, though ye 
have scorned us, we shall come full of grace 
and compassion ; for God so commandeth 
us. © thou departed one! now thou art 
ennobled ; for death gives nobility : thou art 
decked with ornaments fairer than thy dia- 
monds; for, with all thy worldliness, thou 
didst have a believing spirit. Grief set her 
crown of thorns upon thee: thou hast suf- 
fered much, and thou wilt be forgiven. 
But I call upon ye who stand here this 
day alive: Ye can build country houses, 
and furnish them sumptuously; but the 
prince of all life, which is death, shall come 
and mow you down, and ye shall moulder 
in the ground. A house of boards, that is 
the country house which is decreed to every 
one, deep in the bosom of the earth. But 
woe to those men whose holy ark is the 
fire-proof safe! The men of so-called phi- 
losophy and natural science come and flat- 
ter the believers in the fire-proof safe, and 
when the bolt from heaven falls, they say, 
‘ There is a lightening-rod on our house, we 
have nothing to fear.’ And if death comes, 
what say ye then? Ye have no answer. 
O ye poor, rich children! Turn unto us! 
The arms of mercy are open to receive you ; 
they alone can defend you. To that rich 
young man the answer was :— I speak not 
of how the wealth was won from which the 


young soul will not part; I only call —no, it 
is not I who call— my passing breath but 
bears the eternal word. Leave all that 


thou hast and follow me. Wilt thou too, 
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go hence weeping, because thou canst -not 
give up the riches of the world? Oh! I 
call thee — no, He who has brought this day 
upon us, who looks down from the height 
of heaven into this grave— He calls to 
thee: Rend asunder the bonds of slavery! 
Thou art thyself a slave: be free! And 
thou, noble maiden, who hast the highest 
in thyself, look down into this grave, and 
forward to the time when such a grave 
shall open for thee. Save thyself! De- 
spise not the hand that will save thee. 

ays of sorrow, nights of desolation wiil 
come upon thee. In the day thou wilt ask, 
‘Where am I?’ and for what is my life on 
the earth? And thou wilt send forth 
thy voice weeping into the night, and wilt 
shudder at the night of death. ? Thou know- 
est what is salvation ; thou bearest it in thy- 
self. And now? Faithless — thrice faith- 
less! Faithless to thyself, to thy friends, 
to thy God!” 

Beating himself upon the breast, he cried 
in a voice broken by tears, — 

“ How willingly, how joyfully would I die, 
I who am speaking to ye now, if I could 
say, I have saved them. And yet, not I, 
but the Spirit through the breath of my 
mouth. Come, leave all that holds ye back, 
all on which ye lean—come to me, ye 
children of sorrow ; to me, ye children of 
misery, of pain, of riches, and of helpless 
poverty!” 

There was a pause in which no one 
stirred, and the Priest resumed, — 

“T have spoken, I have warned, I have 
called as I was forced to, and because I 
was forced. I appeal to thee whose mor- 
tal frame we are here consigning to the 
earth, speak to thy children, ‘ Children, the 
three handfuls of earth which you were 
to throw upon my grave, ye shall throw 
them when this hand resigns what is called 
the riches of this world, but which is noth- 
ing but the ransom of a lost soul.’ If ye do 
it not, we shall still pray for ye who are 
dead in the living ro 9 as we do for thee 
whose dead body we are sinking into the 

ave, but whose soul is risen into eternity. 

rant that thy children may receive eter- 
nal life, only the life eternal !” — 

The Priest’s whole body trembled, and 
Roland trembled as he stood by Eric. 
Weidmann approached the boy on the other 
side, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
said in a low voice, “ Be calm.” 

The grave was filled up with earth: the 
Priest hurried from the church-yard and 
Pranken with him: the mourners took their 
way back to the Villa. 

* Who would have believed that the Priest 
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would dare to speak so at the grave? But 
it is well. What more can come? Is not 
all accomplished now? It is best that she 
should have died when she did. The poor 
rich children! ” 

“ What will the children do now ?” 

Such were the words that might have 
been heard on all sides, as the people dis- 
persed after the burial of Frau Ceres. 

The children returned from their moth- 
er’s grave to the Villa. 

Roland was the first to recover his self- 
command. 

“TJ will not let myself be broken down,” 
he cried. “The black horror shall not 
frighten me. Give me something to do, Eric. 
Herr Weidmann, now for the first time, I 
am yours: I will work, and not let myself 
give way.” 

Manna, too, began to be herself again. 

Their mother’s death, and the painful 
scene at her grave, had given added firm- 
ness to the character of both. 

The day after the funeral, Roland was first 
applied to upon a question of money: 

riulein Perini asked for her discharge. 
With the approval of Eric and Weidmann, 
she was abundantly provided for, besides 
receiving Frau Ceres’ entire wardrobe. She 
packed the clothes in great trunks, and had 
them taken to the parsonage ; but, she her- 
self soon departed for Italy, where she joined 
the young widow, the daughter of Herr 
von Endlich. 

Villa Eden stood now entirely at the dis- 
posal of Eric and Roland. 


Once more, the Professorin became the. 


one point of attraction; and all assembled 
in her cottage. She had now a good helper 
in Professor Einsiedel, who had obtained 
leave of absence, and promised to spend the 
winter at the Villa. 

After the shocks that Roland and Manna 


had experienced, their mourning for their. 


mother was almost a Thet her 
death should have been caused as it was by 
terror at the sight of Adams, by a diseased 
imagination, and that the Priest at the 
grave had made his last, desperate attempt 
upon them, — these things were almost a 
comfort tothem. Roland gratefully clasped 
his sister’s hand as she said, — 

“Let us not have any feeling of hatred 
or bitterness towards the negro for having 
been the innocent cause of our mother’s 
death.” 

“If there were only something else in 
prospect for you, if you could only find such 
an active interest as I have at Mattenheim,” 
said Roland, in whose mind the idea be- 
came uppermost, that he must return to 
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Mattenheim. But with a sad smile, like a 
sunbeam breaking through heavy clouds, he 
soon added, — 

“T forgot: there is something else for 
ou, and something so beautiful! You will 
e Eric’s wife.” 

Manna was silent. 

“What are you reading so earnestly?” 
she asked Roland one day, after he had been 
sitting for hours without looking up from 
his book. He showed her what it was, a 
book treating of forests. That subject was 
the only one which now fascinated him, he 
told her; and, as she spoke, it seemed al- 
most as if it must be Eric talking, so entire- 
ly had the boy entered into the spirit of his 
teacher. 

He felt refreshed by the study of this 
perpetual and permanent growth, and the 
voluntary protection of it by men. With a 
real enthusiasm he added, — 

“TI could not be interested in raising 
flowers, as my father was; but I get from him 
the love with which I can devote myself to 
the trees and woods. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VOLUNTEER. 


In accordance with a wish of Weid- 
mann’s, Eric accompanied Roland and 
Joseph to the city, in order to deposit the 
valuable papers in a place of safety. 

The first house they visited on arriving 
in the city was the Banker’s, which, situ- 
ated in a garden outside the gates, com- 
bined the repose of the country with the 
animation of the city. The business life 
of the owner was in the heart of the city: 
here he was his own master. Everywhere 
throughout the richly furnished house were 
marks of refinement and elegance. 

To Eric’s surprise, he found the Banker 
in the great library where were several 
beautiful statues. The man, who, at Wolfs- 
garten, at the time of Clodwig’s death, had 
kept so modestly in the background, here 
in his domestic life presided over a rich 
and solid establishment. 

After a short explanation of the object of 
their visit, the Banker took his guests to his 
office. Here, in his business activity, he 
seemed another man, or rather two men. 
He had, so to speak, an office nature and a 
home nature: in his own house friendly, 
amiable, generous, and communicative; at 
his office chary of words, curt, decided, and 
cautious. 

He declined receiving all these valuable 
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papers himself, but advised their being | Banker to the house. It was just at the 


taken to the city bank for deposit: as an ad- 
ditional precaution, the coupons should be 
separated from the bonds, and kept by 
themselves. 

The Banker advised that Roland should 
acquire some insight of his own into busi- 
ness and money matters. As he would one 
day have the management of such a large 
property, it would be desirable for him to 
enter some business house for a while; 
otherwise he would always be in a measure 
dependent upon others. He offered to 
make an exception in Roland’s favor, and, 
contrary to his custom, receive the young 
man into his own office. 

Eric assented, seeing what an advantage 
this would be; but Roland looked embar- 
rassed. The Banker now produced Weid- 
manun’s letter in which the same desire was 
expressed. 

land cast a timid look about the room, 
where several young men were standing at 
desks writing, or were walking to and fro. 
Should he be standing there too? What 
did these strangers mean by disposing of 
him so, and wishing to give him a career? 

All this passed rapidly through his mind, 
and, when he was asked his opinion, he re- 
plied, — 

“T am grateful not only for the kindness, 
but for the frankness, of Herr Weidmann 
and yourself in speaking so openly with 
me.” 

The Banker sent word through a speak- 
ing-wube, that he desired Herr Rudolph 

eidmann to come up to his room. 

Weidmann’s youngest son, who was 2 
clerk in the banking house, soon entered. 

There was a general introduction: the 
young man bowed to Eric, and shook hands 
with Roland. The Banker told young 
Weidmann that he should be excused from 
work as long as Roland remained ; but the 
young man replied, that there was so much 
work going on as to make that impossible. 
The Banker dismissed him with an invita- 
tion to come that evening to his house; 
and, after a few friendly words with Roland, 
the boy departed. 

The Banker considered whether it would 
not be well to sell some of Sonnenkamp’s 
American paper, owing to the unsettled 
state of the times; but, on the other hand, he 
could hardly take upon himself the respon- 
sibility. He received with a cordial smile 
Roland’s suggestion, that they were bound 
to keep his money as it was till there 
should be some new developments. 

Roland and Eric next accompanied the 





time, when, owing to the election of Lincoln, 
American paper was falling from day to 
day in value, occasioning great excitement 
in business circles. Roland and Eric were 
greatly impressed by the fact; and the 
question arose in their minds, How could 
men take a purely moral and disinterested 
view of great public events, when the rise 
and fall which they occasioned affected so 
immediately their own profit and loss ? 

Bewildered by the noise and the contra- 
dictory emotions that the scene aroused in 
them, they left the Exchange, and became 
the Banker’s guests in his own house. 

Here the Banker assumed the part of 
teacher, and explained to his two guests 
that the laws of economics and those of 
humanity were hard to reconcile, almost as 
hard as the conflict between the freedom of 
the will and the limitations of nature in the 
department of philosophy. They are parallel 
lines that rarely meet, and then only to 
part again at once. After all, what was 
one man’s loss was another man’s gain, so 
= none of the world’s property was really 

ost. 

Eric showed how these contrasts had been 
recognized, though in a different way, in the 
most ancient times. The rod of Hermes is 
at once the wand of divination and the 
symbol of that instantaneous flash — the in- 
troduction into life and the dismissal from 
it— by which the old myths represented 
human life and death. 

The Banker, who was always ready to 
receive information, listened to Eric’s ex- 
planation of the myths and sagas, and their 
similarity in all the different nations. He 
was always eager to penetrate any new 
realm of knowledge, ‘and grateful for in- 
struction. 

While the company were at table, several 
telegrams were brought to the Banker, who 
read them tranquiily, and then handed 
them to his two sons, who were sitting at 
table with him. . 

Here, at this table, Eric was for the first 
time conscious of a change in himself. The 
Banker liked to have every finished result 
of science served up for him, and he brought 
intelligence and relish to the enjoyment of 
it, as he did at the same time to a perfectly 
ripe pine-apple; but Eric was not so com- 
municative as he used to be, and no longer 
felt called upon to give himself out at every 
demand. He kept silence, and left the talk- 
ing to others. As soon as he had finished 
his comparisons of the different mytholo- 
gies, the Banker, in his turn, spoke of the 
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effect that was produced by the rise or fall 
of this or that paper ; the exchange also he 
described as an organic existence. 

Eric was a ready listener, he wanted now 
to be instructed by others. 

The Banker’s daughter-in-law, a lady of 
noble bearing, treated Eric and Roland 
with marked cordiality, and expressed a 
great desire to become acquainted with the 
Professorin and Manna. 

Eric was surprised at being reminded of 
an incident that had almost passed from 
his memory. This lady had heard him sing 
at the festival, and said how much pleasure 
it would give her to hear him again, as she 
sang a little herself: upon his saying, how- 
ever, that he was not at that moment at all 
in the mood for singing, she at once ceased 
from her request, in the hope that it might, 
by and by, at some happier time be granted 
her. 

As the company were rising from table, 
young Weidmann and the cashier Fassben- 
der were announced. The host made them 
come in, and sit down with the party at 
dessert. The young men were evilently 
embarrassed, and felt it a great favor to be 
thus admitted into the private life of their 
chief. 

The gentlemen repaired to the billiard 
room. And the young men, as a. special 
favor, were allowed to smoke a cigar in the 
house of the chief, even in his presence. 

As Roland showed no inclination to take 
part in the game, the Banker told him to 
consider himself at perfect liberty to go to 
his room, or to take a walk with Weidmann 
and Fassbender. He preferred going with 
the young men to his room. He returned 
presently, when the gentlemen, having fin- 
ished their game, were sitting in familiar 
chat about the open fire, and with many 
thanks announced his resolution of entering 
the office for a while; only stipulating that 
he should not be charged with fickleness 
of purpose, if he did not stay long in the 
employ. 

ar into the night, Roland talked with 
Eric, telling him how strange it seemed to 
have so much guidance and protection offered 
him, although he acknowledged the advan- 
tage it was to him, and the gratitude he 
felt towards these gentlemen for it. 

The next morning, the box of papers was 
taken to the vaults of the bank. Eric and 
Roland stood as in a fairy tale before all 
this hidden treasure. Some old recollection 
must have been stirred in Roland; for he 
suddenly said to Eric, — 

“ What would Claus say if he could see 
all this?” 
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He looked in amazement at Eric, standing 
there so tranquil and indifferent. . 

“ Does it not impress yon strongly too?” 
he said. 

“ Not at all; for what is all this treasure ? 
From the top of a mountain, you see things 
of much more value than this stamped 
metal. Houses, fields, trees, are much more, 
much greater.” 

Roland looked disheartened. For a long 
time to come, he would have nothing to do 
but cast accounts, and watch the money 
market. The full life at the Villa, the 
mountains, the river, the drives, and Matten- 
heim, all seemed removed to an immeasura- 
ble distance. Nevertheless, he remained 
firm. 

Eric took Roland to the counting-house, 
where the latter was assigned a place at 
young Weidmann’s desk. 

Eric staid several days; for he wished 
to become acquainted with Roland’s associ- 
ates. He was especially pleased with the 
cashier, Fassbender’s son, a young man 
of much discernment and youthful freshness, 
active in body, and vivacious in mind. He 
was president of the mercantile turnverein, 
and assiduously cultivated the love of learn- 
ing in himself and his companions. 

Erie could resign the guidance of Roland 
to this young man with entire confidence. 

He talked much with the Banker about 
Clodwig. The Banker was very lenient in 
his judgment of Bella, and could not re- 
frain from reproaching Clodwig with hav- 
ing married again: he had deceived him- 
self, and allowed. Bella to be deceived ; for 
the latter had really believed that she 
could find Pan in a quiet life, and re- 
linquish all the privileges of youth; and 
it was the smothered passion for adven- 
ture which had driven her to this extreme. 

Eric listened, but said little. He even 
felt it his duty to tell the Banker that he 
had got over his old zeal for imparting 
knowledge, and was no longer in a condi- 
tion to give the total results of his thoughts 
and study. 

The Banker considered this perfectly 
natural. The knowledge which constituted 
a man’s calling, he said, was a man’s capi- 
tal, and ought not to be drawn upon: 
every man held a kind of trust fund, and 
the interest only should be risked and freely 
— in trade. 

e thought it eminently proper that 
Eric should now learn to be economical of 
himself. 

On the third day, Eric returned alone ~ 
to Villa Eden, promising to forward all 
necessary aids for Roland. 


t 
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He came, as it were, out of another 
world ; but his heart was lightened: he re- 
joiced at Roland’s sudden resolve, and 
even began to consider himself no longer 
as a mere scholar, but as one to whom a 
great treasure has been intrusted which he 
is to care for next to truth. 

The announcement of Roland’s decision 
created great astonishment at Villa Eden. 

Eric found Professor Einsiedel and Frau- 
lein Milch at his mother’s; and all gazed 
wonderingly at the latter when she suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

“Roland enter the house of a Jew!” 
But to the inquiry what there was strange 
about this, she made no reply, only looking 
round as if bewildered. 

Eric told the Professor he should now 
make great allowance for the rich, to whom 
full aspiration could scarcely be possible 
with their vast possessions ever in their 
thoughts. The safe-key in the breast 
pocket must, he thought, lock up some- 
thing in the heart. 

Manna, alone, comprehended the true 
grounds of Roland’s strange resolve; for 
she said that it would not merely prove the 
youth’s salvation to learn the management 
of wealth, which, after all, was only a kind 
of military drill, but that he evidently con- 
sidered it a fortunate opportunity to be 
transplanted into an entirely new sphere of 
life. 

And so it was. 

Manna almost envied her brother the 
opportunity of doing and becoming some- 
thing new. She, too, would gladly have 
engaged in some occupation. A trait of 
Sonnenkamp’s strange nature asserted it- 
self within her. She wanted to go forth 
into the world. She was more with the 
Aunt than with the Professorin, who de- 
sired, if possible, to effect a speedy and 
fundamental cure ; while the Aunt preferred 
to begin by a tender fostering care. 

Eric and his mother pondered much upon 
how best to deal with Manna’s restless 
mood, and to satisfy her longing aspirations. 

So much had come upon her at once; 
and her love for Eric did not seem quite to 
compensate her for what she had lost, 
since at heart she still yearned for a firm 
support in the Church. 

Weidmann came, and with him they dis- 
cussed the question of waiving all ordinary 
considerations, and celebrating Manna’s and 
Eric’s marriage at once. 

He declared that one ought never to have 
recourse to marriage as a remedy, but 
should enter into a new phase of existence 
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with a tranquil heart, and a new joy in ex- 
istence itself: 

This coincided with Eric’s own secret 
feeling, and he said to Manna, — 

“ Your desire to travel, to find something 
outside yourself, is a perfectly natural one. 
You miss that great other home of yours, 
the church, which you could visit at any 
time, and come back in an altered frame of 
mind. You want some other human being 
to proffer you out of his own thought and 
soul, and upon constituted authority, some- 
thing distinct from yourself, — somethin 
which you yourself have lost. Instead o 
this, you have now to find your all at home 
and in yourself. It is hard, I know; but 
so it must be. So long as you seek an 
thing without, you are not at home wit 
yourself. Here in this place, in these rooms 
where such horror overwhelmed us, we 
must learn to compose and control our- 
selves. ‘Stand to your post!’ is the mili- 
tary command ; and it has also a moral sig- 
nificance.” 

With such words, and more to the same 
effect, did Eric lighten Manna’s perplexi- 
ties: she embraced and thanked him for 
thus entering into her very soul, and freeing 
her from every yoke. 

Quietly and serenely the days glided by, 
until an invitation arrived from the Jus- 
tice’s wife. The Professorin accepted at 
once; but Manna said she could not accom- 
pany her: she was not yet chastened and 
calm enough to mingle with the world and 
submit to being received with compassion. 

Eric made a sign to his mother not to 
—_. Manna; and she was left to do as she 
iked. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BITTER ALMONDS BECOME SWEET. 


Tue Justice’s wife was an object of envy 
in that the first coffee-party of the winter 
was to be at her house. It seemed hardly 
necessary to provide any entertainment; 
for who would care to eat and drink when 
there was so much to talk about ? — of Son- 
nenkamp, of Bella, of the betrothal of Eric 
and Manna,,of poor Frau Ceres, of the 
negro, of the Prince, of Clodwig’s death. 
There was so much, that only a part of it 
could be brought into play. 

At length the company assembled. 

The corner of the sofa where Bella 
used to sit— it seemed decades ago — was 
shunned with a kind of superstitious dread. 
Frau “ Lay-Figure ” was so extremely for- 
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tunate as to have a story to tell about a 
sofa-corner. There was a physician back 
in the country, with a very small practice, 
and the sofa in his parlor had a great hole 
in it: so, whenever a caller came, the doc- 
tor’s wife was very affable, and seated her- 
self forthwith upon the torn place in the 
sofa. It was a good story enough, and 
Frau Lay-Figure told it well, too: and she 
laughed, as she generally did; for she 
laughed at every thing: but nobody else 
laughed very heartily. 

uckily, a stranger was now introduced ; 
quite a «distinguished personage, who now 
made her first appearance at the grand 
coffee-party. This was the wife of the Di- 
rector of the Water-works, who, in the dis- 
charge of his duties as Rhine Commissioner, 
had come to reside for a short time in the 
little town. 

The Frau Directorin of the Water-works 
seated herself, all unconsciously, in Bella’s 
old place. 

And now they could begin. 

But who would have guessed that the 
covetousness of the Cabinetsriithen would 
be first discussed as a kind of appetizing 
morsel! This was the way with, great 
people. Of course, one could get clothes 
from Paris by such machinations. A mag- 
nificent system of bribery indeed! Who 
knew what else she might have got out of 
Sonnenkamp, and others besides? The 
ladies were almost ashamed of their own 
virtuous stupidity. 

The English lady spoke with great re- 
spect of the Americans who had purchased 
the villa of the Cabinetsrath. 

The Consul’s wife in particular, she said, 
belonged to one of the first families in the 
Northern States; for there was a decided 
aristocracy there, distinguished for its noble 
bearing. The great merchants, the million- 
naires of the North, were usually called 
* merchant-princes.” 

Frau White, or Frau “ Coal,” as she was 
called, gazed reverently up at the English 
lady. Her glance said that she considered 
the latter a happy woman to have any thing 
so well worth telling. 

The Rhine Commissioner’s wife had a 
very good time. To her they could tell the 
whole story of the house of Sonnenkamp ; 
and the ladies took turns, and supplemented 
one another’s narratives. 

The wife of the cement-manufacturer 
wore her perpetual frown, and nodded oc- 
casionally, as if she had much to say, when, 
in reality, she had nothing. 

Frau Lay-Figure observed, smiling sweet- 
ly, that it was very interesting to have 
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known a slave-trader. She had often wished 


to see one. 

“ And a cannibal too!” said the wife of 
the steamboat-agent, who, as usual, held 
her cup aloft in her left hand, and dipped 
her cake in it from time to time. She had 
always the very best appetite. 

“ Yes, that is interesting too,” assented 
Frau Lay-Figure, smiling so as to show her 
teeth. 

It was remarkable that no one ventured at 
first to allude to Frau Bella, until the wife 
of the steamboat-agent told how she had gone 
with her eldest daughter to the dentist, and 
he had told her he was never so startled in 
his life as when the Countess vor Wolfs- 
garten came to him, the very night Count 
Clodwig was so ill, to have a front tooth 
Set. 

The Doctor’s wife said that Frau Bella 
was not guiltless of her husband’s death. 

All now fell upon her. She must tell 
them what she knew; and, before she 
could explain herself, Frau Lay-Figure 
added, — 

“ And no doubt Herr Sonnenkamp was 
guilty too! Who knows what he did?” 

The good Doctor’s lady turned pale; but 
though she protested earnestly and solemn- 
ly, that her husband had said nothing about 
it, that she never would have spoken if 
he had, they would not believe her. The 
Doctor’s wife was exceedingly sorry, and 
retracted her remarks, that Bella, in a pas- 
sionate outburst, had wounded deeply her 
husband’s feelings. The mistaken » oar 
tion of the coroner, so strenuously contra- 
dicted, was revived; and they said it was 
evident that Frau Bella had felt herself 
in some way to blame, and had fled on this 
account. 

“I pity Herr von Pranken,” said Lina 
suddenly. 

All eyes were turned upon her; and Lina 
quietly continued, — 

“Yes, he is not so bad a man after all. 
He has lost his bride, and now his sister has 
deserted him; and for so much shame and 
misery to be heaped upon his head is too 
hard.” 

The wife of the Director of the Water- 
works praised Lina’s kind-heartedness, and 
wanted to know more about Bella’s char- 
acter. Frau Lay-Figure said she was the 
one to inform her; for she had a cook who 
had formerly lived with Bella. The latter 
was not bad to her servants, only capricious. 
She sometimes scolded them dreadfully, but 
made them presents afterwards, and took 
care to have them enjoy themselves. 

A good deal of curiosity was expressed 
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by one and another, as to whether Eric and 
Manna would soon marry. The death of 
Frau Ceres and the Priest’s violent 
harangue were next discussed. 

The steamboat-agent’s wife had some 
further information to give about Bella’s 
nocturnal journey. She had questioned the 
pilot ; and universal astonishment was ex- 
pressed that Bella had taken no wardrobe 
with her. 

“TI fancy she will assume man’s attire, 
and she will look remarkably well in it.” 

Frau Lay-Figure rolled her eyes about 
the circle after this audacious remark ; but 
she encountered no glance. The eyes of 
all the ladies were cast down. 

The question was now asked, whether 
the Protessorin had been invited. The 
Justice’s wife replied in the affirmative ; and 
Frau Lay-Figure began, that people said, 
— but they all knew no one had ever said 
it but herself, — that the Professorin had 
managed very adroitly to oust Pranken, and 
substitute her son. Before any one could 
reply, there was a knock, and the Profes- 
sorin entered. All rose; and Frau Lay- 
Figure, who had ensconced herself in the 
harmless corner of the sofa, insisted upon 
giving the Professorin her place. 

With winning frankness, the lady re- 
marked, that she had had a strong desire to 
see something of her fellowmen once more, 
and could enter most heartily into their 
simple and delightful mode of life. Amidst 
so much confusion, one was apt to forget 
that there could be any thing steadfast in 
the world. 

Every one was struck with respectful 
surprise, Frau Lay-Figure most of all. 

Inquiries were made for Manna; and the 
Professorin said she had wished to be re- 
membered to them, and regretted that she 
could notcome. A genial feeling prevailed ; 
and Lina did not wait to be entreated, but, 
at the request of the Professorin, seated 
herself at the piano, and sang. She felt 
that her music would refresh the good lady ; 
and she sang with her whole soul. She had 
never sung better. In the midst of her 
performance, Manna appeared with Aunt 
Claudine in the adjoining room. Both 
waited in silence till the song was ended. 

Lina was overjoyed at Manna’s arrival, 
and accosted her thus, — 





“Forgive me for being so naughty! It 
has vexed me that my happy betrothal- 
time should be spoiled by all this trouble ; 
and now it is just the same with you! I) 
was thinking even now, as I sang, how I 
wished I could give you some of my joy and | 
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forgetfulness and hopefulness and all the 
rest.” 

The eyes of all were fixed upon Manna, 
whose appearance was totally changed by 
her mourning dress. The Rhine Commis- 
sioner’s wife observed in a low tone, that 
she had never seen such dark eyes, or so 
broad and fair a forehead. Manna was 
perfectly self-possessed, and bowed when 
assailed on all sides with entreaties that 
she would continue to live at the Villa, and 
not sell it, and remove to another country. 
They were all so much attached to Eric 
and herself, and would like so much te have 
them for friends and neighbors. 

In fact, a magnanimous spirit took posses- 
sion of the company; and, on their way 
home, Manna exclaimed, — 

“@O Mother! Eric was perfectly right. 
He persuaded me to come oe and I am 
glad I did. We ought not to seclude our- 
selves from people when they are kindly 
disposed towards us.” 

uring the whole drive, Manna held the 
Professorin’s hand, and, when they arrived 
at the Villa, ran up the steps for the first 
time with a firm and rapid tread. She 
ordered the room to be brightly lighted, and 
also begged Eric to sing to her. He knew 
what songs to choose ; and, when they sepa- 
rated, she said, — 

“Yes, my dear ones, I have taken my 
journey, and now I am once more quite at 
home.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TRANSPLANTED. 


ROLAND, meanwhile, was living quietly 
at the commercial town, industrious and 


happy. He resided in the Banker’s house, 
and made friends with the children of the 
latter, particularly with a younger son, who, 
just returning from the University, had laid 
aside his books, and entered immediately 
upon the banking business. But for Weid- 
mann’s youngest son he cherished a genu- 
ine youthful friendship, very unlike that 
artificial intimacy with the cadet, which 
had been forced upon him by others. They 
were incessantly busy during the day, which 
closed with a late dinner, after which they 
had a game in the billiard-room, or attend- 
ed some concert or play, or, more frequently, 
read or studied quietly, each by himself. 

Roland often sat in his room tiil late at 
night, teaching English to his young friends 
Weidmann and Fassbender. 

He, too, had now become a teacher, and 
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derived a singular pleasure from thus im- 
parting something of himself, and not 
merely of his possessions, — a pleasure which 
was exalted into the purest joy by the 
bright and cordial nature of young Weid- 
mann. 

Wherever Roland appeared, he was the 
object, first of remark, afterwards of kindly 
attention. He thought often of his winter 
at the capital, and how different life had 
been there. Here he found a circle of com- 
moners, understanding itself > 
and not without pride in its own strength. 
All the officials at the counting-house were 
particularly friendly to Roland. His beau- 
ty, his confiding disposition, above all his 
hard fate, seemed to recommend him to 
their especial consideration. The Banker 
praised him for having mastered, in so short 
a time, the essentials of the business ; for he 
could now compute the price of any public 
funds by means of the exchange lists, and 
had a good insight into book-keeping. 

So passed several weeks, until the elder 
Weidmann arrived, and invited his son, the 
cashier Fassbender, and Roland to visit 
him. 

Weidmann first saw his son and Fass- 
bender alone, and learned from them that 
the younger tradesmen had discussed the 
subject of the slave-trade, and had even 
held a meeting, and formally debated the 
wegen but disagreed in their final vote. 
They stood twelve against twelve; it hav- 
ing been strongly urged that a man might 
lawfully carry on this traffic, provided he 
were not personally engaged in it; espe- 
cially since others would be sure to carry 
on the lucrative business if he were held 
back by scruples. 

Weidmann looked grave. 

Roland came. He was very animated, 
and re-assured by Weidmann’s encouraging 
glance, he begged to be allowed to return to 
Mattenheim. 

The Banker assented readily. 

With expressions of genuine affection, 
they bade Roland good-by. First of all, he 
revisited Villa Eden with Herr Weidmann. 
He had left it a boy ; he returned a mature 
man. 

In a few days, Roland’s effects were all 
packed, ready for a removal to Matten- 
heim. 

Eric accompanied him thither, and Ro- 
land turned crimson, when, on entering his 
room — it was the same that Lilian had 
formerly occupied — Knopf handed him a 
note from the latter. She had expressly 
requested that it might not be given to 
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Roland until he returned permanently to 
Mattenheim. 

The next day, Erie went back to Villa 
Eden, and announced to Manna and his 
mother his own intention of removing to 
Mattenheim. 

A strange conflict ensued in Manna’s 
breast; but, as she made no allusion to it, 
Eric thought it right to respect her reserve. 

The Major, to whom Eric confided his 
plan, complained that he, too, had got to 
build himself a new nest in his old age ; for 
his brother, the Grand-master, whose wife 
had died, had become engaged, and was to 
be married again in the spring. Now, 
Friiulein Milch had no mind to be tolerated 
and patronized by a young wife; and when 
his Masonic brother, the Grand-master, had 
informed them that he should wish to reserve 
one of the rooms which the Major had 
formerly occupied, for a guest-chamber, 
Friiulein Milch had behaved in a most inde- 
pendent manner. 

She thanked him, but declared her fixed 
determination to leave the house. 

They had never had a quarrel before. 

But when the Major perceived how 
sorrowfully Friulein Milch repented her ob- 
stinate determination, he scolded himself for 
being too meek and yielding, and thanked 
the Friiulein for preserving her dignity as 
he ought to have done himself, but which 
he was so apt to lose sight of. 

He proposed to Friiulein Milch the plan 
of removing to the castle, where there were 
fine rooms all in readiness, and where it 
must be very pleasant to live; but Fraulein 
Milch would hear nothing about living in a 
knightly castle. She set forth to the Major 
the bother it would entail : with the butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, the milkmaid, with 
all the various trades and callings, did she 
persecute the Major, until he was sore dis- 
mayed. 

“ We will say no more about it,” he cried, 
“but pry don’t let me forget to ask Cap- 
tain Dournay how the old knights used to 
live.” 

Upon Eric’s arrival, this had been the 
Major’s opening question, and then, for 
the first time, he made known his own 
difficulty. 

Eric did not regret it ; for he hoped, that, 
in the spring, the Major would remove to 
the green cottage, while his mother would 
live with Manna at the Villa. 

The Major laughed. “Did you ever 
hear,” said he, “the story of the man who 
was a suitor forty years? Courting-time 
is very fine, I tell you; but even ten years 
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is too long. And now away with you! 
There is something for you to learn yet. 
But don’t tell a soul about that stale old 
suitor, will you? On your honor? He, 
too, was once young.” 

On the eve of his departure, when he 
and Manna were alone, Eric said, — 

“Manna, we have, no betrothal time. 
Our hearts are torn by sorrow and separa- 
tion, we must comfort one another.” 

“ And might I know why you, too, forsake 
me?” 

“T shall be much with you and my moth- 
er; but I must be alone also. Just think, I 
have to become a new man, to change my 
scholarly vocation for some other, I know 
not what; but whether I am near you, or 
not, whether I hold your hand, and look into 
your eyes, or am far away, be sure that you 
are the inmost life of my heart: I bear you 
about with me like a blessed faith.” 

As Eric continued in this strain, a new 
and delightful understanding was established 
between the two, and Manna embraced him, 
saying, 

“T will not shed a tear to-morrow when 
you leave ; and I will follow you in all your 
wanderings with trustful eyes. I know that 
I am with you and in you, as you are with 
me and in me. It seems inconceivable to 


me that I never knew you before that spring 
day. I cannot think what the world was 


like before I knew you; for I cannot im- 
agine the world without you.” 

When Eric left for Mattenheim, the next 
day, he kissed his betrothed for the first 
time before his mother; and, after he had 
mounted his horse, Manna said to him, — 

“Tam glad you are going; and I will 
stay quictly with your mother, and be per- 
fectly content. Thank you for letting me 
be a child once more before I become your 
wife. Ah! I had no childhood ; but forgive 
me. I will never cease to be grateful for 
what has come to me, and I will not mingle 
sorrow with it all. And I promise that 
you shall have in me a strong and trust- 
worthy wife.” 

So Eric departed. 

Adams went with him. He, too, was to 
learn husbandry at Mattenheim. 

The ladies were now alone with Professor 
Einsiedel and the Major, who was more at 
the Villa than ever. 

The Villa itself, however, was silent and 
deserted; for they all lived at the green 
cottage. Many of the servants were dis- 
missed, and the gardeners only were kept 
at the Villa. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
UPON NEW SOIL. 


A CHEERFUL life they led at Mattenheim. 
The day began and ended early. There 
was no trespassing upon the night. | All 
were incessantly occupied, and even Adams 
could not hold aloof. 

Weidmann had arranged matters very 
methodically. 

Adams received no orders; but they al- 
lowed him to see that every one about him 
was busy, and, in the end, he could not choose 
but follow their example. He became 
ashamed of his idleness; and the servant 
who had once been a criminal must now 
teach him to plough and sow. He was even 
eager to thresh ; but this was exceedingly 
difficult for him, because he could not keep 
time. He liked best to work in the mill; 
and it was a droll sight to see the stalwart 
negro pass and repass, powdered with meal. 
IIe also applied himself zealously to his 
books, in the evening, with Knopf for a 
teacher. 

Of all the dwellers at Mattenheim, Knopf 
was the happiest. What more could he 
desire? He had Weidmann whom he 
revered, Eric whom he held in high esteem, 
Roland whom he loved enthusiastically, and 
a prince and a slave to instruct ; for Prince 
Valerian had to submit to being taught at. 
Adams’s side ; and, while Adams toiled at his 
writing-book, the Prince pursued his studies 
in history and mathematics ; and it was often 
amusing to hear Knopf say, when giving a 
lesson in the history of literature, “ Ob- 
serve, my dear young lady,” for hitherto his 
—_ in this department had been mostly 

irls. 
. During the day-time, they were employed, 
whatever the weather, in the open air. 
Surveys were undertaken, especially of the 
recently purchased domain; and many a 
good hunt came off, in which Roland 
distinguished himself by his great expert- 
ness. 

Roland was passed, so to speak, from 
hand to hand ; for each of Weidmann’s sons 
took possession of him for hours or days at 
a time, and found a peculiar pleasure in 
affording the youth all possible assistance. 
Roland gained an insight into many differ- 
ent processes of manutacture; but his curi- 
osity was also awakened in quite another 
direction. 

In the cement-manufactory all was so still, 


that Roland asked the Inspector, Fassbend- 
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er’s eldest son, whether the workmen were 
not allowed to speak. 

“They prefer not to,” was the answer; 
“ for ing distracts their attention, and, 
as they work by the job, it would hinder 
them very much.” 

Roland looked confounded. These men 
imposed silence upon themselves for the 
sake of earning their bread ! 

The noon-bell rang. He saw young men 
and girls of his own age come out of the 
manufactory : some of the girls were knit- 
ting as they walked ; and the question arose 
within him, In what respect do you and 
your sister differ from these, and why ? 

On Saturday evening, Roland stood by 
while the workmen were paid off. They 
were gathered in groups before the house. 
Some had washed themselves, and others 
were still covered with dust. The little 
sliding window in the ceunting-room was 
opened, and Roland, stood near the Inspect- 
or, as the latter opened a drawer in which 
lay various packages of money, and read 
aloud the list of the workmen’s names. He 


watched their hard hands as they took up 
the money from the shelf, or swept it with 

the right hand into the left. 
When they were all paid off, he went 
out and mingled with the ay 
em 


There 
were soldierly fellows among them : .some 
were young, and some old; and all carried 
sticks with sharp ferrules, and were chaffer- 
ing with a baker-woman for loaves of 
bread, which they wrapped in cloths, and 
carried away under their arms. One called 
to another to bear him company in his walk ; 
and they dispersed up and down the moun- 
tain. 

Is it really the lot of human beings to live 
so? How old are these men? Where are 
their homes ? 

Roland gazed thoughtfully after them. 

Is there any help for such things? or is 
there none ? 

“ What are you thinking about ?” asked 
the Inspector. 

“IT am wondering why these tired men 
should have so far to go.” 

“Tt is good for them. It is what keeps 
them well. The worst feature of their. lot 
is being pent up in a confined space.” 

Roland was silent ; but countless question- 
ings arose within him. He could not cope 
with them; and no one else, however well 
disposed, could solve them for him. He 
did not regain perfect composure except 
after an interview with Weidmann. * 

Weidmann possessed a firm and unvary- 
ing equipoise of character, before which the 
stormy agitation of other souls subsided. He 
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had dignity without severity He was not 
so vivacious and stimulating as Eric; but 
he preserved a steady and quiet modera- 
tion in all things. ‘He took note of a blun- 
der, a disaster, whether in public or pri- 
vate affairs, with manly calmness; never 
allowing himself to be bewildered or dis- 
heartened thereby. 

Eric had caused his pupil to see things 
through a polished and many-sided prism, 
which seemed to remove objects from their 
true position, and make them appear higher 
or lower than they really were. Weidmann, 
on the other hand, revealed them in their 
simple, natural aspect. He introduced 
method into Roland’s thought, life, and 
work; for, thus far, the latter had been 
too unstable, even in spiritual things. He 
gave Roland a course of lessons in agri- 
cultural chemistry, which, at the same time, 
served Prince Valerian as a review of the 
teaching he had already received. 

Eric, too, came in for a share of this in- 
struction, and became Roland’s fellow-pupil. 

Very seldom did Weidmann pass from 
positive facts to spiritual interpretations; 
but he was all the more impressive when he 
did. He led Roland to a comprehension 
of human life, to patience, and wisdom. 
He showed him, that, despite the stress laid 
on the equality of mankind, men differed 
as widely in their power of grasping 
thoughts, as different substances in their 
ability to conduct heat. Earth warms 
quicker than water ; but it cools more rap- 
idly also. Thus, by analogies from Nature, 
did Weidmann endeavor to teach his pupil 
justice and humanity, and was not unfre- 
quently-surprised to discover in Roland a 
kind of previous preparation, which ena- 
bled him to receive new ideas readily, and 
to develop them; for ideas having an anal- 
ogy to each other must needs suggest and 
flow into one another, giving rise to new 
combinations of thought, as we sce in me- 
chanics, and conspicuously in chemistry. 

Weidmann often expressed briefly to Eric 
his pleasure at Roland’s zeal in work and 
study, and his interest in the labor of others 
in the manufactories. 

But, if a great and noticeable change was 
taking place in Roland, a still greater trans- 
formation was being effected in Eric. Here, 
where a man wrought always with refer- 
ence to his neighbor, where no one dreamed 
of grasping the entire system, but each 
throve quietly by himself; here Ericts lips 
were often sealed for days together. He 
no longer felt it his duty to be always im- 
parting. He not only found a deep joy 
in his love for Manna, but he preferred 
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listening to talking, and seeing to showing. 
He felt as if he were on some peaceful 
island, where yet he could hear a friendly 
voice at any hour. Pranken might now 
have watched him from morning till night 
in vain: he would have had to retract that 
bitter speech of his about Eric’s zeal for 
imparting knowledge. 

oland and Knopf often regarded him 
with surprise. He would accompany them 
on long walks without uttering a single 
word. 

The evening of each day was devoted to 
festivity. Great stress was here laid upon 
that evening recreation, which, unfortunately, 
has become obsolete in the world. Frau 
Weidmann, who dressed neatly but eo | 
during the day, appeared regularly eac 
evening in holiday attire. They did not 
have prayers at Mattenheim; but Weid- 
mann held private worship in his soul. 

When Roland expressed his peculiar 
— in the fine and efficient system of 

orse-breeding at Mattenheim, Weidmann 
would say, — 

“ T have a story to tell about that. Every- 
body has heard, and possibly seen with 
his own eyes, how the old lord of the man- 
or used to drive through the village with 
his span of dock-tailed bays, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. And it is customary 


to say that we have no such horses now-a- 


days, so large, so fat, so handsome! Well, 
that may be. But no more are there such 
persons nags to be seen as in old times. 
All horses are moderately strong and hand- 
some, and of tolerably good blood. The 
breed generally has improved. And there 
you have the present age. The horse is 
a fine emblem to my mind; the lilac is 
another. They used to bring this flower- 
ing shrub from Persia, and set it only in 
the parks of great people ; but now it grows 
everywhere, and is none the less beautiful 
for being common. And so the beautiful 
enlarges its cireumference perpetually.” 

Roland’s eyes sought Erie’s at such words ; 
and their flash said, “ How new, how glori- 
ous, how wide, the world is!” 

On another evening, Weidmann made 
the casual remark, — 

“Tf the last century deserves to be called 
the age of enlightenment, ours should be 
called the age of free labor; for self-im- 
posed labor is alone genuine and produc- 
tive.” 

Roland dil not look at Eric after this, 
but sat with downeast eyes. He knew 
what the expression signified, having heard 
it used before now in contradistinction to 
slave-labor. 
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Prince Valerian, too, greated much amuse- 
ment. He had always retained that insa- 
tiable desire for knowledge, which he had 
re on his first day at Wolfsgarten; 
but Weidmann was as indefatigable in his 
answers as the Prince in his questions. 

Teaching had acquired a new impressive- 
ness for Roland. He was a member of so- 
ciety. He heard questions answered which 
he himself had not proposed, and, when he 
subsequently asked these same questions of 
himself, the replies sank into his heart more 
deeply than the answers to his own in- 
quiries used to do. Weidmann’s teachings 
were always clear and definite. They fixed 
attention on the subject exclusively, never 
on the teacher, insomuch, that Weidmann’s 
own worth was often quite overlooked. 

A stream so clear that its bed is plainly 
visible frequently appears shallower than 
it really is; and so it was with Weidmann. 
He was not brilliant; but he had genuine 
common sense. 

There was always unusual excitement at 
Mattenheim when a letter arrived from 
Dr. Fritz; and Weidmann said openly, that, 
since storms were abroad in the world, he 
trusted that the tempest which had broken 
over America might clear the air in Europe. 

Encouraged by this remark, Knopf related 
how it had been represented to Louis XIII. 
that he could never convert savage nations, 
and bring them. into the church, without 
first enslaving them : now, however, he said, 
the heathen were brought into the church, 
but the little matter of freeing them after- 
wards was forgotten. 

Frau Weidmann deprecated this sort of 
discussion before Roland, but comforted 
herself with the thought that her husband 
_ have some deliberate purpose in it 
all. 

And, in fact, it was Weidmann’s design to 
lead Roland to a full consideration of this 
question. He knew the sophistry of the 
world, and how accessible to such sophistry 
is a heavy heart. He had often in the 
commercial town heard intelligent and phi- 
lanthropic people discuss the question of 
the slave-trade, and offer all manner of 
palliations for it. Roland must feel to the 
full the anguish of having to work out the 
solution of this problem as best he could. 
With a vehemence altogether unusual, Weid- 
mann expressed his indignation that any 
one ple: ever justify the trading in hu- 
man beings endowed with speech and rea- 
son, as if they were inanimate things. 

It was, however, impossible to brood long 
over any one thought amid the far-reaching 
and many-sided activity of the place. More- 
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over, the laying-out of a new village upon 
the lately-purchased domain afforded man- 
ifold occupation. 

Weidmann particularly enjoyed the car- 
rying out of this plan. He admonished the 
younger men that it was a misfortune not 
to have arable land connected with a vine- 
yard, not only because crops sometimes 
fail, but because the smaller vine-dresser, 
who must sell in the autumn, is underpaid 
for his petty crop. A peasant who has 
wheat or potatoes to sell receives the same 
fixed price for a given amount of produce as 
others do whose crops are large ; but it was 
not so with grape-culture. 

Knopf was very urgent that the village 
should not be one of those tiresome colonial 
settlements built exactly in a straight line: 
and the architect anal him by pointing 
out that the meandering brook, and the 
church upon the hill hard by, gave an effect 
of grouping by no means geometrical. 

Knopf won Roland over to his plan of 
building a music-hall forthwith. 

So there was perpetual interest and va- 
riety about the life at Mattenheim. 

When they came home from the fields, 
the manufactories, the mines, or the domain, 
they could see it at once in Frau Weid- 
mann’s face, if she had had a letter from 
America. 

Doctor Fritz wrote often; but their great- 
est pleasure was when Lilian wrote also. 

Roland’s interest in Lilian was stimu- 
lated and enhanced in two ways. Prince 
Valerian liked particularly to congratulate 
Roland on cherishing an early love without 
losing his manly energies. Knopf had a 

oet’s deep delight in being the secret con- 
dant of so romantic a love. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LOST ORGAN-TONES. 


MATTENHEIM was the seat of a hearty 
Rhenish hospitality. There were almost 
always visitors in the house. The Banker 
came, and was rejoiced to find Roland so 
busy and cheerful. Professor Crutius came, 
and made friendly overtures to Roland ; but 
the latter said, — 

“ You cannot want my friendship.” 

The information brought by Crutius con- 
cerning the state of affairs in the New 
World gave rise to many an animated dis- 
cussion on the great, decisive, protracted 
struggle between freedom and slavery a 
parently impending there. Crutius could 
corroborate from his own observation the 
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statement, that the Southern States were 
abundantly provided with disciplined offi- 
cers; for in the military school at West 
Point, where he had formerly been a teacher, 
there were many more Southern _ than 
Northern students. If the Union succumbed, 
if, as was very possible, the slaveholders 
should conquer, the cause of freedom was 
wounded to the core. Not only would men 
lose their faith, but the cause itself would 
be injured; who knew how deeply or for 
how en a time ? 

Soon after Professor Crutius departure, 
a kind of dulness and dejection was observ- 
able in Roland. He did what was required 
of him; but he wore, for hours together, a 
fixed and hard expression. Neither to 
Weidmann nor to Eric did he reveal what 
was passing in his mind. To Knopf alone 
he confessed his anxieties, making the lat- 
ter promise that he would tell no one else. 

Roland had learned that Dr. Fritz was 
his father’s bitterest foe ; he had also ‘acci- 
dentally heard Crutius tell Weidmann, that 
he had no doubt Sonnenkamp was one of 
the most zealous of the Southern leaders, 
and would take an active part in the war. 

Like a smothered fire which suddenly 
sends up countless tongues of flame, so did 
all Roland’s anguish revive. Anguish for 
his father’s deeds, for his flight and the 
elopement of Belia while his mother yet 
lived, for his mother’s death and his own 
inheritance of sorrow— all these several 
pains were blended confusedly within him, 
and his one hope of deliverance seemed an- 
nihilated. Lilian is the child of one of his 
father’s most determined enemies, and, if 
forced to decide, can he take the field 
against his father ? 

Roland became desperate. Is there any 
thing like a righteous moral order in the 
affairs of this world? No: all is chaos and 
barbarism. 

Knopf knew not how to comfort him, and 
found it hard to keep his own promise of 
secrecy. 

One day, a bright, cold, bracing winter 
day, Weidmann crossed the river to close 
a contract for the supply of railway sleep- 
ers, and took Roland with him. 

On their return, they found the Rhine 
full of floating ice. The bells were ringing 
in the valley and on the hills; the sunset- 
glow in the heavens spread in strange 
waves of light over a background of pale 
green sky. Griffin stood in the prow of 
the boat, looking out upon the landscape ; 
and as they made their way, the boatmen 
pushing aside the blocks of ice, Roland said 
suddenly, — 
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“Tt was just such a day, just such an 
evening, when Washington crossed the Del- 
aware.” 

He said no more. Weidmann divined 
that Roland was wondering why Washing- 
ton had not abolished slavery immediately 
on the close of the war; but he turned the 
subject aside, saying that he thought it 
one of the finest traits in the great Wash- 
ington’s character, that he was so ready to 
be convinced of an error. 

Roland was startled. What might that 
mean ? 

Weidmann continued, “I have left you 
to yourself, Roland ; but now I will tell you 
the state of your mind. You are involved 
in doubt and despair; but you are no strong 
man unless you rise above them.” 

The young man’s eyes dilated, and Weid- 
mann continued, — 

“Two things are to be noted. In the 
first place, you have ceased to believe that 
the world is under the dominion of moral 
law, you have lost your faith in that Su- 
— Being whom we, as well as the 

riests, call God; and, secondly, you be- 
lieve (and this is worse still),— you be- 
lieve that you must take upon yourself the 
expiation of sins which you never com- 
mitted. You dread the inevitable conse- 
quences entailed by every earthly event, 
and are confused by your fears.” 

Roland gazed wonderingly at the man 
who thus calmly and deliberately spoke out 
his own inmost thought. 

Weidmann continued, — 

“On the one hand, you deny the opera- 
tion of eternal laws; on the other, you fear 
it. Now look at these masses of ice in the 
river. Do you care to learn something of 
that immeasurable and all-pervading wis- 
dom which interrupts the ee of Nature 
when their strict, logical consequences would 
involve the destruction of the world?” 

“Oh, if that were so! If I might but 
learn it!” 

“Well, then, stop there. Do you know 
what changes regularly take place in bodies 
as they become warmer or colder? ” 

“ Heat expands, and renders them lighter. 
Cold contracts, and makes them heavier.” 

“Ts it the same with water ? ” 

“TI think so.” 

“No, it is not. If ice were heavier than 
water, it would sink, and the streams would 
freeze from the bottom upward. There 
suddenly we have a deviation, an exception 
to the so-called stern and implacable law of 
Nature. Water attains its utmost weight 
and density at a temperature of 38°.75 
Fahrenheit. Beyond this point, it grows 
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lighter, and expands. And I tell you I do 
not comprehend how a man knowing this 
can persist in denying God. For God is 
here. Here is no mere blind, self-regula- 
tive, natural law. Here is the free Genius 
of the Universal. Here is Wisdom. Ob- 
serve, if solidified water went on increasing 
in weight, and streams froze from beneath 
upward, the river-beds would remain undis- 
turbed until the spring-thaws. And do you 
understand what the consequences would 
be?” 

“Certainly: the fish would all die.” 

“Even so. Here is the wisdom of God. 
Here is the Deity who modifies the law of 
Nature for the preservation of his creatures. 
Our God no longer towers aloft above the 
waters and their laws. He lives and works 
within the waters. The law of Nature is 
broken that Nature may be preserved. 
There are no more visible miracles; but all 
life, beyond a certain point, subsists by a 
miracle, —the miracle of Genius. he 
very surface of the earth, whereon we plant 
and build, is such a natural miracle. Our 
globe is molten fire inside, and the crust re- 
mains cool above it. Do you understand ?” 

“T believe I do.” 

“ And now, my son, you have not to suffer 
and repent and make atonement under some 
iron law of Nature, because the man who 
was your father sinned. You are free. 
Least of all creatures, is man the helpless 
subject of natural law. Me is lord of his 
fate. Look up! The world is very bright, 
and this whole, vast, beauteous world is full 
of God. Let the bell-ringers, yonder, 
understand and address him atter their own 
fashion. It is not ours. The churches are 
but little chambers in the great temple of 
the universe. Let no man, in my presence, 
restrict the Highest to one revelation and 
one mode of worship.. God, the great, the 


-holy, is everywhere. It is impossible not to 


find him. e have him here, out under 
the broad arch of heaven, and we have 
him in our own hearts. He who thus feels 
the breath of the Infinite upon him —he 
lives a holy life. Come to my heart, my 
son! You have wrestled manfully! You 
are saved! ” 

Roland threw himself into the arms of 
this man, and kissed his garment, and wept 
in the fulness of his heart. 

It was night when they disembarked ; but 
within and around Roland all was ineffably 
bright. A new man stepped upon the 
shore. 

Roland and Weidmann walked home in 
silence. 

With a feeling of release, as if the evil 
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spirit which possessed him had been exor- 
cisel by a spell, Roland entered the house 
with Weidmann. He stood at the window, 
gazing long into the starlit heaven, and 
then wrote a letter to Manna. Out of an 
overflowing heart, he told her that to-day 
he had found the Highest —a trust, a faith, 
a rest, such as he had never believed pos- 
sible. But he could not finish the letter. 

He sought Eric, and begged that he 
would go back with him to Villa Eden. 

Eric understood him; and the next day 
they departed together. 

It was a happy coming home, when Eric 
and Roland arrived at the Villa. 

They found the ladies tranquil and happy. 
Manna beamed with a twofold rapture. 
Her brother and her lover had come; and 
both brought strength with them and sub- 
stantial invigoration. / 

They had much to tell one another; yet, 
when the first greetings were over, they 
reverted to higher and more general themes. 
All were struck with surprise, that Manna 
should have a story so like Roland’s to tell. 

Professor Einsiedel had several excep- 
tions to take to Roland’s communication; 
but he stifled them. The youth might 
some time advance another step ; still it was 
needful for him to have taken this. 

To the story of Manna’s experience he 
He could re- 


listened with satisfaction. 
flect that he had helped to establish her 
self-dependence. 

Sitting with her hand in Eric’s, Manna 
told her tale. 

“Tt was hard for me to forego the old 


sacred consolations. Whenever I went. to 
church, I thought of you and of myself. 
The strong, tremulous swell of the organ 
speaks so directly to the heart. Those 
tones are lost to you and me. You have 
told me that your friends used to deride 
you as a sentimentalist, because you could 
not overcome the longing in your soul for 
those organ-tones ; and now that same de- 
sire awoke within me when I thought of 
you. But ’tis vain! It must be enough 
for us that the realm of music and of feel- 
ing is still vast and wide, without the strains 
of the church-organ. I cling te those noble 
words, ‘My temple are ye.’ If the human 
soul has become the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, we need no visible temple.” 

A spirit of consecration hovered over 
them as they were now assembled in the 
vine-clad house. They felt that they were 
members of the communion which has no 
name. 

When Eric visited the little town, he was 
informed by the cooper, now, mine host of 
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the “Carp,” that the comedy-writer had 
wanted to make a carnival play out of Son- 
nenkamp’s story, and bring it out in the 
market-place ; but that he himself had not 
favored it, and they were going to repre- 
sent a nobility-mill instead. Commoners 
in front were to be thrust in above, and 
noblemen with weapons and shields were to 
come out below, on the back side. 

He begged Eric to be present at the car- 
nival pertormance next day; but Eric was 
not in the mood. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FULL HOUSE AND FULL DAYS. 


Ow the following day came the Major, 
and Fraulein Milch, and Lina with her be- 
trothed. 

It was settled, that, if the snow remained, 
they were all to have a sleigh-ride to Mat- 
tenheim ; for they wished to say good-by 
to Prince Valerian, who was soon to return 
home. 

It was a day of domestic happiness and 
cheer. 

Manna said repeatedly, that she had often 
wondered why they should have imposed 
this separation upon themselves; but she 
now understood that it was better so. 

Fortune smiled upon them. They went 
to Mattenheim in several large sleighs ; and, 
on their arrival, Knopf took his young 
friend, Roland, aside, and gave him a pri- 
vate letter from Lilian. 

“ No one else knew why Roland was so 
extravagantly gay ; but Knopf smiled quietly 
to himself. 

Manna and the Professorin were cordially 
received by Frau Weidmann and her daugh- 
ters-in-law. It refreshed the heart to see 
how full and rich at every stage of exist- 
ence was the home-life at Mattenheim. 

While Lina expressed her especial satisy 
faction in the fact, that here at Mattenheim 
one had five good meals a day, and insisted 
upon it that love sharpened the appetite, 
the ladies from Villa Eden thoroughly en- 
joyed a glimpse into Frau Weidmann’s 
housekeeping arrangements. 

The Professorin had known her in her 
early years, and remembered what a fine 
appearance had been made by this tall 
lady, who now always wore a huge pair of 
spectacles. She, Manna, and Aunt Clau- 
dine, were moved to reflection and self- 
examination, as they beheld the woman’s 
active life. All her household were busily 
employed, and yet it was perfectly quiet 
and orderly; and Frau Weidmann dis- 
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charged her round of duties without tor- 
menting herself by neeXless anxiety. She 
was proud to show the ladies her whole 
house, and particularly her great preserve- 
jars, containing provision not only for the 
various branches of her own family, but for 
the poor who have no forethought. She 
frankly complained that she had not time 
enough for self-culture, but said smilingly, 
that it was like the question of driving the 
birds away from her garden : she must either 
forego their singing, or good berries and 
lettuce, as it was impossible to have both. 

Manna learned from Frau Weidmann 
many particulars of Pranken’s life; of his 
bearing during his short stay at Matten- 
heim, as well as the facts generally known 
at the capital. 

It had been painful to Manna to be ob- 
liged to deal so harshly with Pranken; for 
he had shown himself kind and good, both 
to her father and herself: but she was now 
relieved from this trouble also. 

The ladies of Villa Eden were not a little 
surprised, however, to hear at Mattenheim 
of the great commotion in the New World ; 
for papers and despatches had come with 
Lilian’s letter from America, and Weid- 
mann could not withhold from them his con- 
viction that the new year would bring the 
great crisis of the century, perhaps of all 
modern history. Were it possible to break 
up the Union, and to elevate slavery, which 
had been tolerated hitherto as a species of 
smuggling, into a prominent article of state- 
policy, the cause of freedom and humanity, 
for which they were all laboring, would be 
so fearfully injured and impeded, that the 
petty efforts of individuals would. seem of 
no account. 

Relief from this dark apprehension was 
experienced by all the company, as Weid- 
mann read aloud a passage from his 
nephew’s letter. 

tor Fritz wrote, — 

“ Surpassing all others in the greatness 
and majesty of his bearing, bright as the 
brightest example of classic times, we have 
the noble Seward: and Germans ought 
especially to honor him, for he has publicly 
declared, that, wherever the Germans go, 
it is their task to clear the way for liberty, 
and that the true Germanic spirit is the 
spirit of freedom and toleration. This man, 
who had been named as a Presidential can- 
didate along with Lincoln, and even before, 
when he saw that Lincoln’s chances were 
better than his own, resolved that there 
should be no split in the Republican vote, 
and became a most zealous agitator in Lin- 
coln’s behalf.” 
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Weidmann paused, adding the remark 
that Prince ok who was now leaving 
tor his native land, would there find a simi- 
lar state of transition. 

The last remark was lost upon Manna, 
who said to Eric in an undertone, — 

“ Oh, our father! Do you not think that 
he will take part in this struggle ?” 

“IT do: and that, too, we must bear.” 

The Prince departed. At the last mo- 
ment, Lina and Eric had to sing, “ We meet 
again.” He deeply regretted that he could 
not take Knopf with him; but the latter had 
promised Lilian that he would come to 
America, and do something there. He did 
not specify what it was to be. 

After the Prince had left, they drew closer 
together. Roland, Manna, and Eric were 
—s in Roland’s room when the latter 
said, — 

“ Manna, if it comes to war in our native 
land, I shall go there. I have decided, and 
no one can deter me.” 

The words were upon Manna’s lips, 
“ And what if our father is fighting on the 
other side?” but she checked herself, and 
only said, — 

“If you go to the New World, I shall go 
with you.” 

“And then Eric will go too. I have 
talked with Herr Weidmann about it. He 
has consented; and the thing which he 
sanctions is, beyond question, right and 
safe. But I have promised him that I will 
—- until he says, ‘ Now is the time.’ ” 

anna was comforted. She saw that 
her brother’s life was in safe keeping. 

On their way home, Aunt Claudine ex- 
pressed the general feeling, when she 
said,— ~ 

“It seems to me as if these days had 
been all music and feasting.” 

“Yes,” cried Lina; “ one could eat there 
enough for the whole year.” 

And they drove on their way laughing. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FETTERED HANDS UPLIFTED. 


THE great law of our time, that of the 
unity of all existence, asserted itself with 
= and oe force in the busy 

ome at Mattenheim. A man of mature 
years had deliberately concentrated his 
thoughts upon the movement in the New 
World; and the destiny of a youth was 
bound up in the same, 

Papers and despatches from America 
came thicker and faster. 
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They lived a twofold life, immersed in 
pressing and manifold business here, but in- 
tent, meanwhile, upon the sharp crisis so 


rapidly approaching in a remote quarter of _ 


the world. 

Roland devoured the letters and journals 
in which the so-called slavery-question was 
discussed. Doctor Fritz wrote doubtfully 
of Lincoln. The man’s nature was so sim- 
ple, and his faith in men’s goodness so 
thorough, that he feared he would not be 
decided enough with the chivalry of the 
South. 

For the first time, Roland heard the 
slaveholders called chivalry ; and Weidmann 
declared that it was no mere form of speech, 
but a perfectly explicit term. The slave- 
owners wanted to live merely for the nobler 
passions, as they were called: other men 
must toil for their subsistence, and even for 
their luxuries. This is the true feudal 
spirit, which looks upon labor as something 
humiliating and disgraceful, whereas, in 
reality, man’s only true nobleness consists in 
labor. 

Two books exercised a powerful influence 
upon Roland’s mind. e read “Uncle 

om’s Cabin” for the first time, and wept 
over it, but presently roused himself, and 
asked, —- 

“How is this? Shall we point the 
scourged and oppressed to a reward in the 
next world, where the master will be pun- 
ished and the slave elevated? But who 
can compensate him for the torment he has 
endured here? Is it not as it was with 
Claus? Who could indemnify him for the 
captivity he had to undergo before he was 
pronounced innocent ?” 

Very different was the effect produced 
upon the young man’s mind by a book of 
Friedrich Kapp’s, entitled “Slavery in 
America,” which had grown up out of a 
dense mass of previously accumulated ma- 
terial, and, by a remarkable coincidence, 
appeared at precisely this time. 

At first, Roland could not comprehend 
how it was possible for a man to give so 
clear and lifelike a picture of facts so re- 
volting. When he came to the ensuing 
passage, he wept aloud. 

“The owners of the slave-ships are al- 
most always foreigners, — Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, and, alas!” here followed a dash 
that was like a dagger to the reader, — alas! 
even Germans.” 

Everywhere, by day and by night, Ro- 
land talked of what was agitating his soul ; 
and, for the first time, he felt something like 
distrust of Benjamin Franklin. He learned, 
indeed, that Franklin was president of the 
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Abolition Society in Philadelphia, but, also, 
that he, like the other great heroes of the 
American War for Independence, in his 
earnest desire for unanimity at the time the 
Union was founded, had trusted to the 
expectation that slavery would be extin- 
guished within a lifetime by the mere in- 
crease of free labor. 

This hope had proved deceptive, and Ro- 
land recalled with anguish that remark of 
Theodore Parker’s, — 

“ All the great charters of humanity have 
been written in blood.” 

Often did Roland stand thoughtfully be- 
fore a picture of Ary Scheffer’s, which hung 
in the large sitting-room. It represented 
the adoration, of Jesus; and there was a 
negro in it, stretching out his fettered 
arms toward the redeeming and consoling 
Saviour, with a most affecting expression. 
For two thousand years, this race had been 
extending its fettered hands toward the 
redemptive thought of mankind. Why had 
this lasted so long ? 

To Weidmann, Roland confessed what 
was weiching on his heart; and Weidmann 
succeeded in changing his sorrow into joy, 
that the time had now come in which these 
things would have an end. He was pecu- 
liarly severe upon those, who, like senti- 
mental criminals, represent sin and crime 
as evil, and yet say, “ There is no help for it. 
So it has been, and so it must be.” 

Goethe’s verses now occurred to Roland, 
and he repeated them to Weidmann, who 
said, — 

“Tt is the free man’s inherited privilege 
to see absolute perfection in no man. Like 
Goethe, the Americans boast in having no 
medizval conditions to overcome ; but they 
have inherited slavery, which many even 
declare to be the natural condition of the 
laboring classes.” 

Weidmann gave Roland Abraham Lin- 
coln’s speech at the Cooper Institute in 
New York. 

Roland was requested to read it aloud; 
but his voice choked, and his utterance was 
painfully agitated, when he came to the 
words, — 

“Were we even to withhold our votes, 
Republicans, you may be sure the Demo- 
crats would not be satisfied. We could not 
stop there. We must leave off calling sla- 
very a wrong, and justify it loudly and un- 
conditionally ; we must pull down our Free 
State Constitutions; the whole atmos- 
phere must be disinfected from all taint of 
opposition to slavery, before they will cease 
to believe that all their troubles proceed 
from us, 
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“ And since the Southerners pretend 
that slavery is a righteous institution, honor- 
able to mankind, the logical inference is, 


that it ought universally to be recognized as |. 


a moral good and a social blessing, and 
everywhere introduced. 

“Our sense of duty forbids such a 
thought. And, if so, then let us stand by 
our duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us 
be diverted by none of those sophistical 
contrivances wherewith we are so industri- 
ously plied and belabored, — contrivances 
such as seeking for some middle ground be- 
tween the right and wrong, vain as the 
search for a man who should be neither a 
living man nor a dead man, — such as a 
policy of ‘don’t care’ on a question about 
which all true men do care,—such as 
Union appeals beseeching true Union men 
to yield to Disunionists, reversing the di- 
vine rule, and calling not sinners but the 
righteous to repentance. 

“Neither let us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusations against us; nor 
frightened from it by menaces of destruc- 
tion to the Government, nor of dungeons to 
ourselves. Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and, in that faith, let us, to 
the end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

Tears rose to Roland’s eyes. He glanced 
up at the picture where the slave was 
stretching out his fettered hands; and 
within him rose the words, “ Thou art free.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN THF BOND OF BROTHERHOOD. 


“ THE bees we brought from ete are 
i 


flying out into the spring air,” wrote Lilian 
fen tow York. ~ 

At Mattenheim, also, spring was close at 
hand. Qut-door work became pressing ; 
sunshine and hail followed one another in 
swift succession; but the buds were swell- 
ing, and verdure refreshed the eye. In 
the new shoots, or sleeping eyes, as they are 
called, choice grafts were set, that the tree 
henceforward might bear richer fruit. The 
same thing was to take place elsewhere. 

One evening, when they were all together 
at Mattenheim, Weidmann read a letter 
from Doctor Fritz, in which he described 
the base league of the so-called Knights of 
the Golden Circle. A network of their 
societies extended over all the Southern 
States, and they had their accomplices even 
in the North. 

They conducted a kind of criminal court 





by means of signs ; and murders and secret 
executions without number were accom- 
plished by their means. 

He added that if one wanted to realize 
the entire range of man’s capabilities, both 
for virtue and vice, he had but to offset 
against this band a character like Seward’s. 

While they were still pondering upon this 
intelligence, a letter with the royal seal ar- 
rived, containing expressions of high con- 
sideration for Weidmann, together with the 
Prince’s request that he would inform young 
Sonnenkamp Banfield that no obstacle 
existed to his entering the military service, 
and that especial pains would be taken to 
show the young man, personally, all due 
regard.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Roland with a fixed 
look. ‘“ Too late!” 

He expressed his gratitude, however, for 
the kindness of the Prince, and added with 
an accent of deep pain, that it was a com- 
fort to know that the privilege of fellowship 
was restored to him. 

“ You shall have one of a different kind,” 
said Weidmann. “ You shall be received 
with your brother and friend, the Herr 
Captain, into our Order. Strictly speaking, 
you are too young; but we will show you 

ow much we honor you.” 

In the evening, it rained steadily ; and as 
Weidmann lay beside the window, gazing 
out upon the landscape, he called Roland to 
his side, and said, — 

“ These are pleasant hours, my son, in 
which we can look out of the window, and 
know that the rain is quickening and _re- 
freshing all things. spirit who has 
awakened and refreshed the souls of many 
men, a benefactor who has renovated the 
being of numbers of his fellow-creatures, 
must experience in tranquil and elevated 
hours a similar joy. Rejoice that this hap- 
mony may be yours also. If I am not 

ere to welcome you back from the wai, 
know that I feel this on your behalf, and be 
thankful for it.” 

“Ts the crisis, then, so near ?” 

“Yes. I have by me a letter from my 
nephew, and I tell you that the time has 
come.” 

Roland shuddered. He seized Weid- 
mann’s arm, and held it fast. 

Weidmann continued, — 

“ My nephew writes, it is true, that they 
think the war will not last long; and that 
those who have enlisted hope to return to 
their homes in a few weeks. I think other- 
wise. You will be quite early enough for 
the great struggle. Rejoice that you are 
prepared for it beforehand.” 
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Roland hastened to Eric; and the latter 
said, — 

« ae me your hand, Roland: I go with 

ou ”? 
. Adams approached them with flashing 
eyes, and cried, — 

“ We will all go, — all.” 

They embraced one another, as though 
the world’s deliverance had arrived. 

They passed a sleepless night; and, on 
the morrow, Roland and Eric rode to the 
Villa. They made known their resolution, 
and Manna responded, — 

“T shall go too.” 

But she gave Eric a look which was 
perfectly intelligible to him; forit said, “ You 
approve, then, of the son’s taking the field 
against the father.” 

Eric told her that he had sent by way of 
Paris a notice to the Confederate journal 
which Sonnenkamp had designated, couched 
in terms which he alone would understand, 
to the effect that Roland would join the 
land-forces of the Union, hoping that he 
should not encounter his father, who was 
probably in the naval service. 

Eric found it difficult to restrain Roland, 
and to convince him that days must elapse 
before their departure. They went togeth- 
er to the Major, who said, — 

“Tt is all right! Now you must join! 
Brother Weidmann told me long since that 
you were to be initiated before engaging in 
this philanthropic struggle. And now let 
me tell you that our bond is especially 
effective in war. You will receive a sign; 
and, if you make that sign, no enemy, even 
though his weapon were raised against you, 
can kill you face to face; and you cannot 
kill any one who gives you this sign. Yes, 
my dear brothers, I must begin to call you 
so, all the good in this world has been 
wrought by Freemasons ; for those who have 
wrought it have all been Freemasons at 
heart, if not in reality. But I'll say no 
more. Brother Weidmann will tell you all. 
Now go! I must be off to the castle. It 
has come at last.” 

Once up at the castle, the Major wan- 
dered about, saying to himself, over and 
over again, — 

“Tf the Builder of all the worlds will 
only suffer me to hold together! I want 
this and one thing more, and then I shall 
be satisfied !” 


Men are coming and going; workmen 
are hammering; the Major’s long cher- 
ished wish is fulfilled. There is to be a 
great Masonic celebration at the castle, and 
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what a celebration! Eric, Roland, and 
Adams are to be received into the order. 

From all the surrounding country, men 
came flocking to the castle. The Major 
went with Roland, the Architect with 
Adams, the Banker, who, with his daughter- 
in-law, was visiting at Villa Eden, accom- 
panied Eric. At the castle, the three 
separated, and each was taken into a room 
by himself. Presently the Major came to 
Roland, and took away all the money and 
jewelry he had about him. Shortly after, 
men appeared who bandaged the eyes of each 
of the candidates. They were then con- 
ducted through long passages, up stairs and 
down, until they seemed to eme into the 
open air. At Ag they were told to stop, 
and sternly reproved for venturing to in- 
trude here; but they remained firm. 

Roland was comforted by the sound of 
Weidmann’s voice, although it seemed to 
come from a great distance. The latter 
said that their being led blindfold by 
friends who saw, signified that they must 
learn to trust those who were pledged to 
afford them guidance and protection in life. 
Voices now called out, that it was time to 
removed the bandages. 

“No,” cried a powerful voice: “ Roland, 
I cannot admit you.” 

Roland did not know this voice. What 
did it mean? What was required of him? 

“Back, back! you stand on the brink 
of an abyss!” was shouted on all sides. 

Roland’s knees shook. The first voice 
continued, — 

“ Roland, are you ready to renounce all 
that you now possess, or will ever call your 
own, to become naked, r, and helpless 
as you were by nature? Will you relin- 
quish all your wealth, whether justly or 
unjustly acquired ? Speak!” 

“ Speak, speak!” cried a chorus of 
voices. “ Will you become poor?” 

“ Speak!” the voices repeated; and the 
question was asked for the third time, “ Will 
you renounce all, and become naked, poor, 
and helpless ?” 

“No. I will not!” 

A pause ensued: then Weidmann said in 
a re-assuring tone, “ And why not?” 

“ Because it is not my duty, and I have 
no right to — what was intrusted 
to me, — to transfer my responsibilities even 
to the highest and noblest. I am required 
myself to watch and work.” 

“ Where is your obedience? Can you 
be a soldier, a fighter in the cause of hu- 
manity, and not obey? Do you know what 
obedience is?” 
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“JT think I do. I am ordered, for my 
part of the great campaign, to hold a certain 
post, and I pledge my life that I will be 
faithful without knowing why I am stationed 
just there. This is a soldier’s duty, as I 
understand it. But in life it seems to me 
different. What right have you, more than 
another, to say, ‘Intrust your possessions 
to us, that we may dispose of them as we 
think fit’? Here I stand, with I know not 
whom about me: I only know the voice of 
my noble friend Weidmann, and him I 
trust. Wherever he is, I will take my 
a at his side, and stand there blindfold. 

ly eyes are bandaged ; but I can look with- 
in, and I know that I am in duty bound, 
according to my strength and my wisdom, 
with the free assistance of others, to make 
the best of my life and endowments; but I 
will not give myself and my life away blind- 
fold. Take me back! Reject me if I am 
wrong ; but 1 cannot do otherwise.” 

“ Ol with the bandages! Off with the 
bandages!” was now vociferated for the 
third time by the whole assembly. 

The strains of an organ were heard in 
the distance. Roland’s bandage was re- 
moved, and a veil thrown over his head, 
that he might not be dazzled by the light. 

When the veil was removed, he stood 
with Eric on one side and Adams on the 
other. 

Weidmann spoke the words of initiation ; 
and Roland, kneeling, humbiy took the oath, 
with Eric’s hand resting on his right 
shoulder, and Adams’s on his left. Swords 
clashed, and in the- distance singing was 
heard with an organ accompaniment. 

The powerful singer whom we heard at 
Herr Endlich’s entertainment, and at Wolfs- 
garten, sang here in the arched hall a pa- 
thetic air in a rich bass voice ; and all hearts 
were gently soothed. 

Roland arose. Weidmann kissed him, 
and afterwards embraced his brother Eric 
on the right, and his brother Adams on the 
left. They received the signs; and the so- 
called sign of distress, in particular, moved 
Roland deeply. 

Eric, Roland, and Adams were now led 
out of the hall, and received back their 
money and jewels, the Major remarking, — 

“You did bravely, young — forgive me 
— my brother!” 

On returning to the hall they all rose; 
and Weidmann, bidding Roland and Eric 
take Adams’s hand, began as follows, — 

“ Here, while we clasp our dusky brother 
in our arms, you see what we are! Through 
the jubilations of our century, a sound 
pierces, which, in time to come, shall be 
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heard no more: it is the sound of clash- 
ing chains, of the fetters wherewith our 
fellow-men have been bound. Henceforth, 
these chains shall be but an emblem, a mel- 
ancholy symbol. We who are men, and 
who want to be men fully and entirely, we 
take one another by the hand, and form a 
living chain. My brothers, you will be told, 
and, perchance, will tell yourselves, that our 
Order is antiquated, without significance in 
these modern times; but I tell you it will 
never be antiquated, never insignificant, for 
they who are dedicated to the service of 
the tree Spirit must ever hold one another 
in a living clasp. 

“ We know the deficiencies of our Order. 
It is a matter of great difficulty to found 
an association firmly upon a_ universal 
thought apart from any historical basis. 
This is our principal disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Church. Hence enthusiasts 
and hypocrites seek for an historical founda- 
tion; nevertheless, our Order is the strong- 
hold of virtue; and its unity is doubly 
formidable in that it is a league of free men ; 
for free men will not suffer themselves to be 
bound. Yet our league, were its name 
never mentioned, would have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the solution of the 
social problem, as it is called, of which the 
slavery question is only a part. And it is 
the thing we want, not the name. No de- 
liverance was ever wrought by mere caleu- 
lation, and there can be no permanent 
effect produced without the co-operation of 
love. The lust of pleasure and the lust of 
gain would seem to be the essential charac- 
teristics of our time ; yet I, and we all, pro- 
claim aloud, Great is our century! Europe, 
with her ancient culture and her waning 
nobility, is endeavoring to lay all men under 
an obligation to labor: America and Russia, 
to render all labor free. Ever since I be- 
held the great millennial wave bearing down 
upon me, I have lived a new and happy 
life. I have been filled with holy conti- 
dence ; and, all unseen, our league is work- 
ing towards the same end. 

“Two principles are contending in this 
world, egoism and humanity. e meet 
selfishness by benevolence. ‘The more thou 
servest others in love, the freer art thou. 
The more thou givest of thyself, the richer 
art thou. To every man we say, ‘First 
free thyself from servitude.’ Great things 
in this world come from small beginnings. 
To every one of you and to myself = say, 
‘Begin by abolishing slavery in thyself!’ 
We have alla slave within us, a slave to pre- 
cedent, to inertia, to obsequiousness. Free 
this slave within, and then wilt thou be 
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worthy to emancipate the slaves around thee. 
And now, my new brothers, consider this. 
As the signs of intelligence which you have 
received are not vor but visible, sensible 
motions, as our own mutual understanding 
supersedes and transcends speech, so is it 
with the idea of our Order. It is some- 
thing older and broader than all single re- 
ligious associations. We seek repose and 
peace in labor and trade. To our doctrine 
each may give his own private interpreta- 
tion, as every man speaks in his own pecu- 
liar voice, which can never be exactly imi- 
tated. The deed alone, the free, righteous, 
noble deed, cannot be explained away, can- 
not be misunderstood, cannot be affected by 
any individual. Ours is a brotherhood of 
noble deeds.” 

Turning to Roland he said, — 

“To you, my young brother, much has 
been given; and you must say with your 
brother here, so rich in intellectual gifts, 
and this your other brother, now armed for 
free labor, ‘ What I am, and what I have, 
I have not of myself, and so I have it not 
for myself.’  Self-sacrifice is self-exaltation. 
Your own highest good is the good of the 
whole world. What you do, do not with 
the hope of reward from another; but be 
yourself your own reward. A revolution is 
now taking place in the minds of men, such 
as there must have been wrought when they 
first learned the fact of the motion of the 
oye on which we live. Mankind, who 
iad always known slavery, and believed 
that its continuance was right, were long 
unable to conceive a different state of things ; 
and it was thus with the authors of that 
great sacred book. I say, mankind could 
not conceive of labor as other than a dis- 

ce, a curse pronounced upon the race. 

ut now, not by any new and external reve- 
lation, but through a free and natural unfold- 
ing of knowledge, we are enabled to get be- 
yond this view. A new age is beginning. 
Labor is no longer a disgrace, but an honor ; 
no longer a curse, but a blessing. No for- 
mal religion can sanctify labor; for it be- 
longs not to the other world, but eternally 
to this. Were a medal to be struck to 
commemorate our century, it should bear 
upon the face the symbol of free labor, and 
upon the reverse, that of the love of nature. 
Neither has yet been represented by art. 
Our idea has not yet attained to many- 
hued loveliness, and to a picturesque variety ; 
for philanthropy is colorless like pure light. 
Walk therefore in the light, and die for the 
love of your kind. You have lived in the 
light ; live ever so, and in the eternal ideas 
of self-saerifice and brotherly love.” 


Deeply moved, Eric made a brief reply. | 
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Roland, too, was called upon, but could 
only say, — 

“ My brother and teacher has expressed 
all that I feel.” 

Adams also offered a few words. He 
would try to show himself worthy the hon- 
orable brotherhood which had been con- 
ferred upon him. 

The three now seated themselves in the 
ranks of the brotherhood, and took part in 
the transaction of some urgent and exist- 
ing business. 

With ready and practised eloquence, the 
Major’s host, the Grand Master, informed 
them that the Pope had condemned all Ma- 
sonic leagues; and he read a protest to be 
adopted by the present lodge. 

Weidmann asked if any brother desired 
to offer any comment, and the Doctor came 
forward, and said, — 

“T move the rejection of this protest, and 
also the open acknowledgment of that no- 
toriously false principle with which we are 
reproached in the bull of excommunication. 
I find Masonry as wordy at home as it is 
dastardly abroad; for dastardly it is, not 
to be perfectly open. It is all true! We 
recognize and acknowledge man to be mor- 
ally complete, independent of any positive 
church ; not necessarily hostile to the church, 
but independent of it. But this prevari- 
cating, and ducking under ecclesiastical 
phrases, this spiritless sailing under false 
colors,” — 

“ A little less vehemently, if you please,” 
observed Weidmann. 

Quietly, but firmly, the Doctor continued : 

“TI move that the protest be rejected.” 

The Grand Master gazed helplessly about. 
He, with all his honors on his head, bring 
forward a proposition, and not have it ac- 
cepted | — 

e Doctor at length begged Eric, as 
one not yet bound by the traditions preval- 
ing here, to explain his meaning more pre- 
cisely. - 

Eric arose and said, that, though strongly 
inclined to agree with the Doctor, he was 
not quite sure where right lay. He could 
only permit himself to quote the words of a 
noble spirit now passed away. Clodwi 
had seen, as in a vision upon his death-bed, 
the combatants of the present day dividin 
into two hostile camps, one of which ral- 
lied around the Pope, the other around the 
standard of free thought. A third party, 
agreeing partly with the former, and partly 
with the latter, he thought impossible. 

The protest was rejected; but the Doc- 
tor’s proposition, openly to acknowledge the 
justice of the Papal animadversions, was 
also set aside. At the close of the celebra- 
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tion the brethren sat down to a banquet. 
Roland was once more welcomed by the 
Banker with peculiar heartiness. 

The youth asked the Major in a low 
voice, why Professor Einsiedel and Knopf 
were not members of the order. 

“ They are natural members of the asso- 
ciation, answered the Major. 

As they left the castle by the light of the 
full moon, Roland said to the Major, — 

“To have lived a day like this makes 
death seem easy.” 
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“IT say with Claus,” answered the Major, 
“we won’t look for death till the very 
last.” 

And so their high-strung mood passed 
over into merriment. 

On the following morning, the Major 
begged for the Banker’s advice on a matter 
bearing decisively upon his life; and in 
which the Banker could assist him more 
than any one else. 

The Banker declared himself ready to 
render any assistance. 





VACCINATION FROM THE HEIFER ON AN EmeR- 
Gancy.— The steamer Florida, belonging to the 
French Transatlantic Company, had, on its re- 
turn to St. Nazaire from Panama, lost eight per- 
sons from small-pox, out of a somewhat 
number attacked. The disease had been brought 
on board by a passenger from Colombo, who, 
ceming from the Pacific, felt the symptoms of 
the complaint fully twelve days after embarking. 
Another vessel of the company, the JVouveau 
Monde. had orders to start from St. Nazaire a 
few days after the arrival of the Florida in that 
port. It was apprehended ‘that small-pox might 
also break out on board the JVouveau Monde, 
and the revaccination of between four and five 
hundred people was deemed necessary. But 
lymph was wanting, ond time was pressing. M. 
Lanoix, the propagator, in Paris, of the trans- 
mission of cow-pox from the kine, was applied 
to, and he at once sent to Nazaire a heifer inocu- 
lated with 150 punctures. The animal arrived 
safely, and was placed on board the JVouveau 
Monde, which started on the 8th of February. 
M. Lanoix had received the intimation only on 
the 5th; and he had been careful to send with 
the heifer many tubes, which the surgeon on 
board filled and brought to Aspinwall, where 
some alarm was felt. From the report of this 
surgeon (M. Petit), it appears that a chamber- 
maid was seized on the voyage with vaerioloid, 
she having been in a room on shore where some 
articles from the Florida had been placed. She 
soon recovered. This circumstance induced the 


surgeon quickly to revaccinate the whole crew, | 


and most of the passengers, from N. Lanoix’s 
heifer, and more than half the operations suc- 
ceeded, though no one was put on the sick list. 
Subsequently the company sent for M. Lanoix 
to St. Nazaire, to revaccinate, with the assist- 
ance of the surgeon of the vessel, the fresh crew 
of the Florida, and also the crews of several 
packets in the harbour. Some bullocks were 
put on board the Florida, and she sailed on the 
8th of March, the animals being successively in- 
oculated during the voyage to keep up a-supply 
of lymph. Since that time, M. Lenoix has sent 
from Paris to St. Nazaire a vaccinifer heifer, 
for the use of the packet Eugénie, sailing for 





Panama, on the 8th of March. These circum- 
stances, the Lancet thinks, illustrate in a strik- 
ing manner how valuable animal vaccination is 
in an emergency. 


Post-OFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS, — From the first 
establishment of the Post-office Savings-banks 
in Septemb-r, 1861, to the end of the year 
1868, the sums received, the Times says, 
from depositors, with interest accrued thereon, 
have amounted to £27,153,571, and the repay- 
ments to £15,486,916. The total number of 
deposits in this period was 8,770,658, and of 
withdrawals 2,745,845, making in all 11,516,416 
transactions. It was estimated before the es- 
tablishment of these banks that the average cost 
of each transaction would be 7d.: it has proved 
to be a fraction less, viz., 6°92d. 1,677,950 ac- 
counts were opened in the whole period, and 
712,796 were closed; 965,154 remained open at 
the end of the year 1868. The amount then due 
to depositors, £11,666,655, showed an average 
of more than £12 due to each, or about half the 
average in the trustee savings-banks which have 
been much longer established. The proportion 
of deposits in the Post-office Savings-banks which 
are of a permanent character — investments, in 
fact — continues to increase; but these banks 
are still used by a cunsiderable’ number of per- 
sons as merely temporary places of deposit. In 
the year 1868 the sums drawn out were equal 
to about one-third of the entire deposits then in 
the banks, about two-thirds of the amount of the 
deposits of the year; and the deposits received in 
the year were equal to about half the amount of 
the total sum due to depositors. The value of the 
securities in which the Post-office Savings-banks 
fund is invested exceeded the liabilities by 
£207,745 on the 31st of December, 1868. - The 
deposits in the Post-office Savings-banks were 
but little over four millions sterling in March, 
1864; at the end of 1866 they exceeded eight 
millions; and by this time they exceed twelve 
millions. Public Opinion. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PERFECT TREASURE.”’ 





CHAPTER I. 
SLOGAN. 


On thegnorthern cost of North Wales 
stands Slogan, with its foot in the sea. It 
is a great mountain; great in size, though 
that is its least remarkable attribute; great 
in wealth, for it is a treasure-house of useful 
stone; and great in dim historic memories. 
On its summit was once the camp of a British 
host, year after year ; but the Roman eagles 
never flew so high. Around it still survive, 
like circlets about a monarch’s crown, three 
mighty rings of débris, that were, a- thou- 
sand years ago, three ramparts of stone. 
Within them are still visible the casemates 
in which the defenders lived, and watched 
as from an eyry, land and sea. Many a 
vale, now fertile, can be seen from it, 
stretched out like an open map, and the 
rugged outlines of a hundred hills. On 
the calmest day in June, there is wind 
enough on Slogan’s top to belly ‘out the 
folds of a royal standard, which mayhap 
(in some shape or another) in days of old it 


But few folks care to climb to the summit 
now, or to concern themselves therewith. 
As with the maiden in the ballad, it is the 
face of Slogan which is his fortune. Not, 
however, as in her case, by reason of its 
beauty. It is scarred and seamed, as surely 
no other mountain ever was, by the hand 
of man. Not Xerxes, with all his power, 
could, in his insolent domination over 
nature, have so transformed a hill, as the 
patient hewers of stone have altered Slogan. 

Naturally grim and stern enough, he has 
now, thanks to pick and gunpowder, become 
one scar. Like an ancient warrior, whose 
ferocity has been enhanced by the small-pox, 
he scowls upon the smiling summer sea. 
Fifty times a day he emits, volcano-wise, a 
little puff of smoke, and then the stones 
come rattling down, and there is yet another 
blemish in his majestic features. Some of 
him, in point of fact, is gone. A day will 
come (forty generations hence, however) 
when Slogan will indeed be literally, as well 





as metaphorically, a thing of the past. The 
last wagon-load of him will then have gone 
to pave the streets of what may be Liver- 
pool and Manchester in one. 

But at present he is high and huge enough, 
and though girdled about by tramways, and 
divided into stages by inclines (which 
should be rather called ‘‘ perpendiculars ” ), 
these are scarcely to be seen from the foot 
of him at all. You must toil up some wind- 
ing path, worn in the slag and refuse, to 
discover them. Then you will also find 
that Slogan is a very ant-hill of ‘human 
beings. About his forehead, men are 
clustering like ants indeed; appearing and 
dissapearing, some with burdens and some 
without, but all in motion. The mountain 
resounds with the stroke of their picks; 
with the echoes of the bugles, which give 
warning that a blast is about to take place ; 
and with the roar of the blasts themselves. 
From terrace to terrace the stone is carried 
in huge trucks, that descend with immense 
velocity, and are connected by an endless 
chain, which by their weight at the same 
time hauls up ‘‘ the empties.” By the side 
of these inclines are ladders of stone, by 
which the quarrymen go up and down. 
These workers, whose calling lies in so 
weird a spot, two thousand feet and more 
above the fields in which their fore-fathers 
laboured (for this trade is comparatively’ 
new), are, in their appearance, different 
from other men. They are giants — often 
in height, but always in thews and sinews. 
The breeze of the mountain or of the sea 
blows perpetually upon them, and ad 
thrive in it amazingly. The hammers whie 
they use with ease, a field-labourer could 
scarcely lift. They are as good-natured as 
were the Goths, but, like them, are subject 
to fits of passion, and then 

They are affable, but itis no use address- 
ing them in the English tongue, because 
they do not speak it. They understand, 
however, the one word ‘“ beer,” especially 
when ficcompanied by the exhibition of a 
silver coin. For the rest, the magistrates 
assure you that they are an extremely well- 
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conducted race of people, and the Estab- 
lished clergy have nothing to say against 
them, or to do with them at all. 

Upon this August morning there are six 
hundred of these Titans upon Slogan, atm- 
ed with spade and pick ; but it is now noon 
— the truce-time between them and nature, 
when they lay aside their weapons, to dine. 
Upon the most elevated terrace, and ap- 

roached from the rest only by these steep 
inclines, there are a hundred men or so, 
consuming their mid-day meal — generally 
a hunch of bread and meat that would last 
you and me for a week. Some of them sit- 
ting in the open, under the shadow of the 
cliff; some in the little bomb-proof huts, 
which are built very literally as ‘‘ shelters 
from the blast;” and a few even swinging 
against the face of the rock from the ropes 
that support them there during their labours. 
Dangling between sea and sky, in a manner 
that makes one dizzy to behold, they lazily 
cut and much, and watch the white-sailed 
ships come out and in, that carry away the 
result of their labours from the little jetty ; 
but otherwise they are not greatly interested 
in the spectacle that nature spreads before 
them, and which causes such exhibitions of 
enthusiasm in those summer visitors from 
the neighbouring village who have the hardi- 
hood to reach the spot. There is one such 
visitor even now; a tall young fellow of 
what is called ‘‘ distinguished” appearance, 
and certainly of an appearance very distin- 
guished from the rest of the occupants of 
the plateau. His face is pale, and rendered 
still more so by the black moustache he 
wears, curved like a bow, and twisted at 
the ends; his small hands are as white as a 
woman’s, and though his limbs are well and 
strongly shaped enough, he seems, by com- 
parison with those sons of Anak about him, 
almost like a woman in man’s clothes; he 
appears effeminate even by contrast with 
‘the young overlooker by whose side he 
stands, and who is explaining to him the 
details of the scene before him. And yet 
John Denton is no Hercules. He is only a 
fine strong-built young fellow, with an eye 
like a hawk, and a broad brow over which 
the short brown curls cluster so thickly that 
it seems low: his fingers, it is true, are 
long enough to have pertained to one of 
much greater height, and are extraordinarily 
supple ; his speech is precise and distinct, 
whether he gives directions to the quarry- 
men in their own tongue, or addresses his 
companion in English. It was in this, 
rather than in build, that the most marked 
difference between himself and Herbert 
Stanhope lay. The latter spoke with effort 
— used that languid mode affected more or 
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less by all young men of his class, and which, 
to some ears (nothwithstanding that the 
speaker may mean to be civil and well-be- 
haved enough), sounds always galling and 
contemptuous. And thus it was in the pre- 
sent case, where certainly no assumption of 
superiority was intended. 
erbert Stanhope was no drawling swell 
from the Row or St. James’s Street, but 
he had passed much of his life among 
those silly fops, and had contracted their 
manner. If he had been born a poor man, 
and Denton a rich one, their present 
positions might quite possibly have been 
reversed : as it was, the former was running’ 
through his fortune as quickly as racehorses 
and other luxuries pertaining to ‘‘ fast ” 
life) could help him to do it; while John 
Denton was making his way up the social 
ladder with as sure a foot as he scaled the 
inclines of Slogan. A parish orphan, he 
had risen at the National School to be pupil- 
teacher ; then exhibiting considerable talent 
for figures, he had been employed by the 
agent for the pos first at his office, 
and subsequently on the mountain, and was 
now biding his time — preparing himself, 
meanwhile, by incessant study in leisure 
hours —for quite another line in life, that 
of civil engineer, an appointment connected 
with which profession fad been promised to 
him by his present employer. It was the 
old story of a self-made and self-making 
man, but with a difference. John Denton’s 
nature was not of that grasping sort which 
uses all* things only to one end. He was 
ambitious, but not so greedy of success as 
to deny himself all refreshments upon the 
road to it, so that when itis reached at last, 
the appetite for them, so unnaturally thwart- 
ed, has fled for ever. One may wait for 
the enjoyments of life as one may wait for 
one’s dinner — too long; and perhaps John 
Denton might have done so, his mind being 
deeply set upon getting on in the world, had 
it not been for one circumstance: he was 
not working for himself alone. His eyes 
were so bright, and his face so smiling — 
although, as we have hinted, it would now 
and again flush angrily at his companion’s 
tone — because there was a certain modest 
damsel, on the other side of Slogan, who 
had promised to be his bride in good time, 
by which we mean early ; for he was still in 
that station of life in which it is found possi- 
ble to marry on even less than three hund- 
red pounds a year. 

‘*Who is yonder old man with the big 
white head, Mr. Overlooker? He seems 
too ancient for this sort of hammer-work, 
although I noticed that you (very properly) 
were not disposed to be hard upon him "—— 

















**T do not understand you, sir,” inter- 
rupted Denton, with irritation. ‘‘ Mr. Black- 
burn is no idler, I can tell you; although 
his arms may not move so fast as a younger 
man’s.” 

‘* Mr. Blackburn, eh? What! have we 
gentlemen quarrymen here, then? Weil, 
upon my life, now you mention it, there is 
an air of past grandeur about that old fel- 
low, as though he had seen better days.” 

These remarks referred to one, who, 
while certainly By far the senior of those 
present, wore also a look of superiority 
almost as great as that of Mr. Stanhope 
himself, although it owed nothing (as in his 
case) to attire, which was that of a common 
labourer. This personage was sitting with 
his back to the rock, his arms folded, his 
lips compressed, and his eyes darting from 
underneath their shaggy brows no very 
agreeable glances upon Stanhope himself. 

‘¢Hush, sir!” muttered the overlooker 
sternly ; ‘‘do you not see that he observes 
you are speaking of him with pity, and that 
he does not wish to be pitied?’ 

**T will give him half-a-crown, and a 
better cigar than he ever smoked in dreams, 
to make my peace with him,” returned the 
young gentleman, witha sort of good-natured 
scorn, as he drew from his pocket a seal- 
skin case. 

‘If you offer him money,” interposed 
Denton hastily, ‘‘ he will break your head 
in with his pick, sir. Anthony Blackburn 
is as much a gentleman as you are, every 
whit, although he is a poorer man than | 
even.” 

** What!” ejaculated the other, in a voice 
that, in his great surprise, had lost every 
trace of languor, ‘‘do you mean to tell me 
that that is Anthony Blackburn of Derby- 
shire —the man who was disinherited fifty 
years ago for marrying his mother’s waiting- 
maid? Why, I’ve heard my grandfather 
tell that story a dozen times. My own 
house is within half-a-dozen miles of Red- 
comb Manor: I know the place as well as 
you know this quarry.” 

‘*If you know anything about such mat- 
ters, sir, for Heaven’s sake donot speak of 
them so loud. The remembrance of all that 
has past and gone is bitter to him as gall, and 
needs no revival. He was shamefully used 
by his own flesh and blood, as I have heard 
— parents, and brothers, and all.” 

*“*Yes, it was hard lines. His father, 
Russell Blackburn, (who was as proud as 
Lucifer, and as cruel), turned him out — 
eldest born though he was —in the cold, 
for marrying the girl for whom, they do say, 
the old satyr had a penchant himself; then, 
when he died, the three brothers followed 
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suit. I don’t.suppose any one of them ever 
gave our friend a farthing.” 

** Ay; but they were punished for it,” 
answered Denton gravely. ‘‘ They were 
cursed in root and branch.” 

** What! by the old gentleman yonder ?” 
returned Stanhope with a cynical smile. 
‘*Well, I daresay they were. But hard 
words did not break their bones, my good 
friend — it was hard riding that did that; 
at least, the second brother, Ferdinand, 
broke his neck in a steeple-chase; and 
something of the same sort happened to his 
son. Then hard living killed the third 
brother, Charles — he drank like a fish, and 
would not permit a woman to come within 
the Manor gates; but he had his good 
points, people said. Then Richard was 
drowned in the Dove. In fact, if it was not 
for young Dick, this old gentleman stone- 
breaker might yet enjoy his own again, for, 
as I have heard, his name was put in the 
entail by his father last of all, by way of 
mockery, since it seemed out of the ques- 
tion that he should survive three younger 
brothers and their children. However, 
against nineteen (for Dick is scarcely of 
age), sixty-eight (and old Anthony must be 


that at least) has not much chance; and,, 


moreover, Dick’s going to be married.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, don’t tell him that, 
sir!” exclaimed Denton earnestly. ‘* It is 
a hopeless fancy, as you say; but, never- 
theless, he clings to the idea that he shall 
still one day be master of Redeombe Man- 
or. Itis his dream by night, his castle in 
the air by day. He is always saying how 
that young Squire Richard has a short 
throat, and will die of a fit, notwithstand- 
ing Miss Ellen tells him how wicked it is 
thus to”. 

‘* And who is Miss Ellen ?” As though 
to recompense himself for the unwonted in- 
terest he had evinced in his recent talk, 
Mr. Herbert Stanhope put this question 
with raised eyeglass and an elaborate indif- 
ference. 

‘*She is Anthony Blackburn’s orphan 
grandchild,” said John Denton quietly, 
after a little pause. 

‘* And the only one ?” inquired the other 
lazily. ‘‘Gad, I'd take fifty to one, in po- 
nies, about her coming into the property 
after all.” 

‘* Ellen is the only grand-daughter,” ob- 
served Denton coldly. ‘* Anthony had an- 
other son besides her father.” 

‘* Had! Is he dead then?” 

But before this question could be an- 
swered, a young girl came swiftly round 
the more distant corner of the crag with a 
covered basket in her hand, and on towards 
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the spot where the old man was still sitting. 
with his eyes moodily fixed upon the 
ground. 

‘*What a charming little fairy!” ob- 
served Mr. Stanhope critically; ‘* with 
what a grace she carries herself as well as 
her basket! But it must be hard work for 
her coming up these steep inclines of yours, 
Mr. Overlooker, eh ?” 

**She does not come up that way,” an- 
swered Denton curtly; ‘‘ there is a path 
over the mountain down to this top level.” 

‘* How queer it seems to see a petticoat 
among all these rough fellows,” continued 
the other musing, ‘‘It must be rather a 
dangerous experiment for her, surely ? ” 

‘* What! for a modest young girl to bring 
her grandfather his dinner?” returned Jonn 
Denton bitterly. ‘* It may be different — 
I have heard it is —among gentlemen such 
as you; but if any man here were to offer 
her an insult, the rest of them would pitch 
him down the mountain, as though he were 
a barrow of rubbish; and serve him right, 
too!” added the speaker with vehemence. 

“To be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock 
for snatching a kiss from yonder pretty 
damsel? Well, that seems a severe punish 
ment, considering the great temptation,” 
said the other coolly. ‘* I had no idea the 
Welsh code of morals was such a strict one. 


The Registrar-general’s Report upon the 


subject Ah!” cried the speaker, per- 
ceiving the young girl had seated herself 
by the old man’s side, ‘‘that is Anthony 
Blackburn’s grand-daughter, is it? Then, 
now I see what youmean. There is some- 
thing in good blood, after all the Radicals 
have said, which carries weight with it even 
here, it seems. You look upon this young 
girl as a sort of lady, eh! although she has 
been dispossessed of her property: well it’s 
very creditable to you, Mr. res og 
and shews how the feudal spirit still sur- 
vives in these outlandish latitudes.” 

‘** You mistake, sir, altogether,” answered 
Denton in a voice that shook with passion. 
** All blood is alike in my eyes, and all 
women have an equal claim to my protec- 
tion, but Ellen Blackburn is my promised 
wife, and demands a respect from every- 
body which I shall take care is paid.” 

** My good sir,” said Stanhope quietly, 
as he scanned the young girl with undis- 

uised but not impertinent, admiration, ‘I 

o assure you I respect Miss Blackburn 
amazingly, and I congratulate you with all 
my heart.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
OVER THE HILLS TOGETHER. 


When Denton said that the qurrymen all 
treated Ellen Blackburn with consideration, 
he did not exaggerate the fact; and Stan- 
hope also was right in concluding that the 
position her grandfather had once held in 
the world had something to do with it. 
They pitied the misfortunes of this old man, 
who had worked among them with such 
seeming patience for mafly years, and had 
done nothing to offend them; while the ten- 
der grace of the young girl herself — so dif- 
ferent from the robust attractions of their 
own charmers—won from them a certain 
courtesy, which shewed itself in their absti- 
nence from remark upon her actions. If 
other young women had brought dinner to 
their relatives to the ‘‘top level,” they 
would, doubtless, have hardly escaped com- 
ment and rough compliment; but of this 
sprite-like messenger no notice was taken. 
She had tripped along past group after 
group, and but for a kindly nod from a 
giant head or two, which she had acknowl- 
edged by a grateful smile, had excited no 
stir. It was a sight they saw every day — 
this pretty but pale-faced gicl, with her cov- 
ered basket, which contained bread and meat 
for her grandfather ; and they looked upon it 
through their tobacco-smoke, approvingly. 

‘You are late, my dear,” said the old 
man, lifting up his grey head as she drew 
near and regarding her with eager eyes. 
‘*Was there any reason for it — any par- 
ticular reason?” 

‘* There was the reason of the wind upon 
the hill, grandfather, which was dead agaist 
me,” answered the girl smiling. ‘‘ See, I 
have brought you your favorite dinner — 
beef with mustard, and a nice fresh lettuce.” 

‘** There was nothing for me by the post, 
then?” inquired the old man, without 
taking the least notice of these dainties. 

' ** No, grandfather.” 

This reply was given with a dejected air, 
quite different from that with which she had 
hitherto spoken. The fact was the post had 
not yet come in to their out-of-the-way cot- 
tage, but she had answered the same ques- 
tion a hundred times, and always in the neg- 
ative. Anthony Blackburn was for ever 
expecting a letter that was to tell him that 
the last barrier between him and his rights 
was removed — he cared not how, but sure- 
ly, if there was justice in heaven, the thing, 
however long delayed, must so happen at 
last. Was it not clear that a judgment 
had gone forth against his usurping kin- 
dred? First Ferdinand and his son; then 
Charles; then Richard swept away; and 
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now there was only Richard’s brat between 
him and his long-lost wealth. Would not 
death take this one, like the rest? After 
fifty years of waiting — years of toil and 
gloom indeed, but which had been illumined 
occasionally by these family casualties, these 
spectral fires, in quite a brilliant manner — 
the goal would be surely reached at last! 
True, it was a boy’s life against his own; 
but had not Ferdinand’s boy died before he 
had reached this lad’s age; and were not 
his father, and Charles, and Richard, all 
junior to him (Anthony) ; and yet all were 
dead! However, the news was not to come 
to-day, it seemed; andthe old man, after 
one weary sigh, began to eat his meal. 

Anthony Blackburn was, independently 
of his white beard, and shaggy eyebrows, 
of a striking appearance; straight as a pop- 
lar, notwithstanding his weight of years, 
and the long use of the huge hammer which 
lay near him; his eyes had lost none of 
their fire; and his large limbs were still 
very powerful, although their elasticity had 
departed. Perhaps, if he had not been so 
strong, his fellow-workmen would not have 
paid him such respect; at all events, it 

leased them to see in this old fellow, who 

d been brought up to no such trade, a 
skilful quarryman, who used the heaviest 
tools by choice. 

In Ellen’s basket there was neither beer 
nor spirits, but she took from it a glass 
tumbler—a vessel unknown among the 
other tenants of the top level, who used horn 
and tin—and having filled it with water 
from a spring that trickled over the rock, 

laced it by her grandfather’s side. Scarce- 
y had she done so, when a splinter flying 
irom some rock where the men were resum- 
ing work, fell upon it and shattered it to 
atoms. 

** My only glass,” was the old man’s bit- 
ter comment. ‘ Misfortune never forgets 
me in small things as well as "—— 

‘¢ Sir, I thank you.” : 

Stanhope had marked the catastrophe, 
and stepping hastily forward, offered the 
silver bottom of his pocket-flask in the place 
of the broken tumbler. 

“Tf you will permit me to fill it with 
sherry instead of water,” said he politely — 
‘**T have more here than I require.” 

**Nay, sir; I do not drink wine —at 
present,” responded the old man stifly; 
‘* and yet, since you are so courteous — yes, 
I will just taste it.” It was curious to see 
his look at the costly cup ere he put his lips 
to its contents. They had not touched sil- 
ver (he was thinking) for half a century. 
How excellent was this liquor, the like of 
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been a stranger to his palate. He had in- 
tended just to sip a little, but now he slowly 
drained the delicious draught to the lees. 
As he gave back the empty cup to Stanhope, 
his eye caught sight of something engraved 
upon it. ‘*Is that your name, sir?” in- 
quired he with sudden interest. 

‘* Yes; and my address — Hebert Stan- 
hope, Curlew Hall, at your service.” 

** Oh, indeed, returned the old man with 
an affectation of unconcern, while his face, 
bronzed with sun and wind, turned sudden- 
ly quite pale.—‘‘ Good morning, sir, and 
thank you: it’s time for me to begin work 
again.” 

With that he took up his accustomed 
weapon; but the visitor, who, at this hint, 
had retired to some distanee, noticed that 
he did not make a stroke with it for several 
minutes, but stood leaning on the long 
handle, as if in thought. Stanhope looked 
round for the girl, but she had disappeared ; 
and then for the overlooker, but he had also 
slipped away; so, shrugging his shoulders, 
he lighted a cigar, and betook himself down 
the unprotected incline, notwithstanding 
that a bugle had just blown to give warning 
to all to seek shelter. 

A general opinion was thereupon ex- 
pressed in the Welsh dialect among the oc- 
cupants of the top level that their recent 
visitor was a cool hand, and it was not the 
first time that that observation had in other 
high circles been made with reason upon 
Mr. Herbert Stanhope. 

Not a quarter of a mile from this same 
pees spot, Slogan was as solitary as 
Sahara. You had only to turn the north- 
ern corner of the crag, and take the steep 
but winding footpath that led upwards, to 
find yourself out of all human sight and 
hearing. This would have been the case 
with Ellen Blackburn, already started on 
her homeward journey, but for the presence 
of John Denton, who had accompanied her 
so far, in order to carry her basket for her, 
and assist her up the cliff; a work which, 
considering that the basket was empty, and 
the young girl, although so delicate-looking, 
as agile as a chamois, may be set down as 
one of supererogation. 

** There, John, that will do,” said she; ‘* I 
will not have you come any farther. As it 
is, you have wasted half your dinner-hour.”’ 

“‘T need no dinner,” said John quietly. 
** The sight of you is meat and drink to me.” 

** But you are also neglecting your duty, 
Mr. Overlooker,” urged she with a charming 
pretence of rigour. 

‘*No, I'm not: I’m overlooking them all 
now,” said John with twinkling eyes; for a 


which (though it was hotel sherry) had long | little joke went a great way with this excel- 
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lent young fellow. ‘‘I don’t intend to let 

ou cross the mountain alone to-day, Ellen. 

here are hawks abroad, and I mean to see 
my pretty one safe to her dovecot. You need 
not look up at the sky for abuzzard. You 
know as well as I do what I mean; the bud 
upon your cheek is blowing, blowing into a 
bonny, bonny rose-blush. There! Yes, 
Ellen, I saw him stare at you, the insolent 
hound. We want no scented gentlemen of 
that sort on honest Slogan. I wish the big 
hotel yonder had never been built to har- 
bour such folks, though its stones did come 
out of our quarry.” 

‘* Tt appears to me,” said the young girl 
gravely, ‘*that Mr. John Denton is jeal- 
ous.” 

‘*No, darling; it is not that. Only it 
makes me sick to see these idle supercillous 
scoundrels wasting their own time as well 
as that of everybody they come across, sim- 
ply because they have nothing to do but 
mischief. It angers me to have to listen to 
their long-drawn stupid drawl, not to men- 
tion the opinions (if they can be called such) 
with which they are sure to favour one, and 
which are simply infamous. If I had my 
will, there should be no such drones among 
us at all.” , . 

** What! you would blow the whole hive 
to pieces with your favourite gunpowder, 
eh, John, sooner than not destroy them? 
Poor drones! and would you sweep away 
all the butterflies also?” and she pointed 
laughingly to an exquisite creature of that 
species, a very embodiment of light, and 
joy, and colour, flitting from sunlit stone to 
stone across their path. 

** No, dear, I would not,” responded the 
young man; ‘ because, although I am not 
aware that butterflies are useful, in their 
beauty and in their grace they remind me 
of you. I said I was not jealous, nor am I, 
because I think you just the truest-hearted 
girl that ever breathed mountain air. Else, 
where rank is concerned, or even a little so- 
cial superiority in the way of money, you 
women are as weak as water ; of course, you 
would never disgrace yourself like Phoebe 
Morgan or Alice Jones — but, I sometimes 
think that even in your case, if you were 
suddenly to become rich, Ellen, and I was 
just as I am now, or, perhaps, a trifle more 
prosperous ” (this was added with a certain 
pride), ‘‘ you might ask yourself whether 
you might not have looked a little higher — 
on such a young fellow, for instance, as we 
have just left down yonder, with a grand 
air, and well-fitting clothes, and pretty 
boots, and a sort of 2 





She stopped him short with a grave face, 
and her slim fingers upon his wrist: ‘* And 
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do you really think such things as that of 
me, John Denton?” 

“I can’t help thinking, Nelly. Don’t be 
angry with me. I tease myself, a3 lovers 
do, with foolish thoughts of losing you — 
that’s all.” 

The firm strong voice of the overlooker 
had softened into speech as gentle as her 
own; his fine eyes were full of tenderness ; 
and his hand trembled in her grasp. 

‘¢T think that must be all, indeed,” said 
she ; ‘* but I am sorry even for that much. 
I do not tease myself with such thoughts of 
you, John. I feel quite sure, that though 
you should get to be as wealthy as Mr. 
Rhys, who is king of Slogan, or were made 
the engineer to the great railway that is 
coming, at thousands a year, you would 
still take Ellen Blackburn for your wife, 
penniless as she is, and notwithstanding the 
shame that clings 5 

He placed his finger gently on her lips, 
and kissed her forehead. ‘* Hush, darling, 
hush! no word ofthat. You are quite right. 
I have no other aim in life but to make you 
mine; and yet — although Heaven knows I 
have yearned for you — I have preferred to 
wait until I had built a wall to shield you 
from the bitter wind of want, so solid that 
it should keep my clarling safe for ever.” 

**Do not set your mind so much on 
wealth, John,” returned the young girl se- 
riously. ‘‘I have every day the evil of that 
before my eyes.” 

‘© Yes, Ellen; but what your poor grand- 
father longs for is a will-o’-the-wisp. 1 heard 
even to-day that this young Richard Black- 
burn, into whose shoes he hopes to step, is 
engaged to be married. Wherees, what [ 
have fixed my eyes on is a reality; the 
dream of my life has already come true, 
thank God! I have been promised an ap- 
pointment upon this very railway of which 
you spoke. Mr. Rhys put the letter in my 
hands only last night ; and when I have got 
it, Ellen, and I am sure to get it — look at 
me face to face — put your hands in mine — 
now answer me; will you be John Denton’s 
wife in three months hence ? ” 

*¢ You know I will,” said she with a bright 
blush as he folded her in his arms; ‘‘ that 
is, if you can get my grandfather’s consent. 
To him I owe everything in life, John, and 
I am sure you would not wish me to forget 
it.” 

‘* There is no fear of your grandfather, 
Ellen, since I shall have your grandmotker 
on my side,” said the young man confident- 
ly. ‘* It is to tell her this news that I am 
crossing Slogan with you to-day, and have 
left my men to take care of themselves. I 
think that two hundred a year and a house 
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with eight rooms will recommend me to her| the air could only have been bottled — as 


good graces, eh? ‘To think that five years 
ago I was but a pupil-teacher — though at 
the same school with you, darling, and 
therefore well placed enough — without a 
penny in the world!” and Denton’s face 
glowed with conscious triumph. 

‘* And I have not a penny still,” said the 
young girl sadly. 

** Nay, you have what J have, my dar- 
ling ; ‘ with all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow ;’ that’s in the marriage-service, you 
know. Oh, tell me,” continued he with un- 
wonted fervour, ‘‘ are you as happy as I? 
Did the heather ever seem so springy be- 
neath your feet, or the sky so bright above 
your head? And does not our sky, too, 
appear without a cloud, my darling ?” 

‘It is very bright, dear John,” answered 
she with a grave smile, ‘‘ And I am very 
happy ; but it is not without a cloud.” 

‘* IT guess what you mean,” said he; ‘* but 
I do not see why the fact of your uncle be- 
ing an unsatisfactory sort of a person — 
well, a scoundrel, if one must call things by 
their right names— should interpose be- 
tween us and the sunshine. Why, the great- 
est people of this country, my dear, are 
mostly sprung from scoundrels — Norman 
robbers, courtly jobbers, and state intrigu- 
ers of all sorts—and are certainly not 
thought the less of upon that account. Then, 
why should you and I distress ourselves 
about Uncle Will? Let us think of nothing 
but what is pleasant. See, upon your cot- 
tage window yonder, how the sun is glint- 
ing — the brightest welcome, notwithstand- 
ing that you are not within it, that it has 
ever beamed on me. It is surely an omen 
of good.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MOOR COTTAGE, 


Tue cottage to which John Denton had 
ascribed the gift of augury was a homely 
one enough, but still superior to those in- 
habited by quarrymen generally. It had 
been once the residence of the bailiff of a 
great sheep-farmer; but since Slogan had 
borne a more profitable crop than scanty 
fleeces, the house had been unoccupied, and 
was rented very cheaply, by reason of its 
desolate and out-of-the-way position. It 
was fully three miles from any other resi- 
dence, and set in the very heart of the hills. 
Not a tree, not a shrub grew near it, al- 
though in a deep gully close beside it were 
hid a few mountain-ashes ; but yet in sum- 
mer-time as now,eye could scarcely light 
on a more charming spot. Rich people in 
town would have given much to be trans- 
ported thither for a single August day. If 





perhaps may happen some day — and the 
sunshine hermetically preserved within, it 
would have fetched guineas a dozen; and as 
it was, the view from the cottage door had 
been photographed, and delighted many a 
beholder who had never stood there in the 
flesh. A waste of purple moorland stretched 
before it, fringed to westward by a long 
jagged line of hills, beyond which rose still 

igher ranges, that in most days were lost 
in cloudland, but now stood out with the ut- 
most clearness, each slab of stone distinct 
in its mountain wall. To the north, rose 
Slogan, immense, imperial ; a giant cone un- 
scathed on this side by man’s ravages; to 
the east, lay the glittering ocean; and on 
the south, a promontory stretched far sea- 
ward, in the hollow of whose sandy bay a 
little town sparkled like a jewel. 

Nature, however, which had thus put 
forth her best efforts to enhance this moun- 
tain dwelling, was but ill assisted by Art. 
The house —a one-storied building, with a 
roof of thatch, on which great stones were 
placed (as though it had been a mark for 
aérolites), to secure it against the violent 
winds — boasted but six small and scantily 
furnished rooms. Even in summer, the 
rough wind forced its way through the ill- 
fitting door and crazy windows, while in 
winter matters were wretched indeed; and 
it was to the inclemency of Moor Cottage 
that Ellen Blackburn chiefly owed her pale 
features and delicate frame. The fireplaces 
were not built upon scientific principles, 
and the peat-smoke, instead of taking the 
road provided for it to the upper air, wan- 
dered — the house, filling it with a 
cough-provoking haze, and blackening the 
low ceilings. ‘The picturesqueness of the 
family poverty, in short (as usual), ceased 
with the external surroundings. Nor was 
the meanness or discomfort of the interior 
of the cottage redeemed by its solitary 
female inmate, who could now be discerned 
by the young couple, as they drew near, 
standing in the doorway, and screening her 
eyes with her hand from the glare of the 
sun. She was watching them intently, and 
a gleam of satisfaction sat on ber large and 
somewhat coarse features as she did so, 
Age and poor living do not improve folk’s 
looks, and it was difficult to detect in that 
bony frame, and that ruddy but haggard 
face, even the faintest traces of the beauty 
for which Anthony Blackburn, in the hey- 
day of his early manhood, had lost caste 
and fortune. Yet, fifty years ago, Mary 
Gryll had been the village beauty of the 
place where Anthony was the young squire : 
tall and finely proportioned; dark as a 
gipsy, but with a tenderness of expression 
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in her splendid eyes that never gipsy wofe. 
Even now her eyes were brilliant, and per- 
haps looked the more so by contrast with 
the loose and shriveled skin in which they 
were set. Her teeth, too, were very regu- 
lar and perfect, for one who had lived so 
long on such a hard fare. Otherwise, there 
was nothing to distinguish her from any of 
her age and class, upon whom the primal 
curse of a too toilsome life seems to have 
fallen more heavily than on the sex against 
which it was pronounced. Her dress was 
sordid and ragged ; and as she stood with 
her sleeves rolled half-way up her arms, it 
was only too manifest that personal cleanli- 
ness was no longer one of Mrs. Blackburn’s 
virtues. 

She welcomed John Denton very heartily, 
and dusted a chair for his reception in spite 
of his efforts to prevent her. It did her 
good, she said, to see him, almost as much 
(she added with a sly look) as it did her 
grand-daughter. How kind it was of him 
to leave the works where he was always so 
busy, to accompany Ellen across the moor. 
It was evident, in short, that Mrs. Black- 
burn was anxious as ever was Belgravian 
mother in the case of an eligible parti, to 
encourage the young overlooker in the 
prosecution of his addresses, and that she 
did not even need to hear the good news he 
brought with him to favour his suit. 

That two hundred a year, indeed, and the 
house with eight rooms, seemed to sound 
in her ears as almost too great a stroke of 
fortune, for after one involuntary lifting up 
of her hands, she began sighing and shak- 
ing her head. 

** Ah, well,” said she, ‘‘ then, I suppose, 
this is the last visit as you will pay us poor 
folks, Mr. Denton? You will be too proud 
and too great a man to come to Moor Cot- 
tage, I warrant; for that’s only the way of 
the world.” 

**T don’t know as to that, Mrs. Black- 
burn,” returned the overlooker with some 
indignation, for he did not understand the 
feminine craft of his hostess; “ but it is not 
my way, I do assure you if I was ever so 
rich, I should be only proud because I had 
the wealth to offer Ellen. I value her far 
above house and income, and it was only 
for her sake that I have waited until I had 
won them, to ask your consent to our mar- 
riage.” 

** And that you shall have, John Denton,” 
returned Mrs. Blackburn enthusiastically, 
while she held out her two huge hands for 
himtoshake. ‘‘ I won’t kiss you,” chuckled 


she, ‘* because I daresay you had rather 
that that were done by deputy.” 





Not to contradict a lady and his grand- 
mother-in-law-clect, to boot, John applied | 
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to the proxy thus indicated upon the spot, 
who executed the order accordingly, though 
not without some diffidence. 

** Deary me!” continued the old woman 
approvingly, ‘*how much better is this, 

llen —a hard-working, well-to-do young 
fellow, with his nice little income, and 
house with eight rooms —not more than 
you will want in time, young people, I 
daresay — than any of those fancy matches 
which your grandfather is always inventing 
for you, with the great folks of Derbyshire! 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush — that’s my motto. I’ve lived on 
hopes too long myself not to know it’s but 
lean meat. There’s some as likes castles 
in the air, but I'd exchange the very finest 
of them, with park and grounds complete, 
for an eight-roomed house built of Slogan 
stone! Money we have not to offer with 
your bride, John; but I am an old honse- 
wife, and shall be able to come and give 
you many a hint or two as to this and that, 
which will help to save, if not to get.” 

** Indeed, Mrs. Blackburn, we shall be 
glad to make use of any hint you may 
please to give us,” returned John, whose 
naturally keen perceptions were entirely 
blunted for the time by the contiguity of 
his charmer, or he would surely not have 
thus surrendered hearth and home at dis- 
cretion at the first blast of a grandmother- 
in-law’s trumpet. 

**You speak, I’m sure, most fair and 
kind,” said the old woman; ‘‘ and it’s quite 
a pleasure to listen to such talk, after hav- 
ing nothing but complaints so long, and 
looking for nothing but disappointments : 
you shall have my good word, and wel- 
come, with my husband, John Denton; 
and all I can say is, that if his answer is 
not ‘* yes,” when you ask for our Ellen, he 
must be downright deprived of his wits. 
I thought him foolish enough in opposing 
you of old (for I have always stood your 
friend with him) ; but now, if he objects to 
you still, being in such an excellent posi- 
tion, I shall get out of all patience, and 
speak my mind right out. owever, let 
us hope he will not thus fly in the face of 
Providence.” 

‘*Amen!” answered Denton with a 
grave smile. ‘ But, at all events, I do 
not think he will oppose himself to our 
happiness, for a certain reason, for which 
I should otherwise —for his sake —be 
sorry. I have heard to-day that young 
Mr. Richard Blackburn is engaged to be 
married.” 

*¢ They Blackburns are always for marry- 
ing early,” said the old woman bitterly. 
‘* But there, it’s not for me to complain,” 
added she with a sigh. ‘‘I will do An- 
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thony the justice to say that, during all his 
trouble, he has never once reproached me, 
but only his own unnatural kin. — Going to 
marry, is he? and without a father to sa 

him nay to whomever he chooses. She will 
not be flattered with hopes of being a 
grand lady, and then find herself even 
worse off than the poor stock from which 
she sprang. Her boys will be brought up 
delicately, out of the reach of all tempta- 
tion—leastways, to do such things as 
the law takes count of.” Here the old 
woman’s rough tones became strangely soft 
and pitiful, and her eyes filled with tears. 
‘** There’s a verse in the Bible somewhere 
as says that ‘The destruction of the poor 
is their poverty ;’ I wonder if the rich ever 
read it, or know what it means.” 

Denton and Ellen kept silence; but the 
latter rose, and put her arms about her 
grandmother's neck, and kissed her. 

‘*You’re a good girl, Ellen,” said the 
old woman quietly. ‘‘ Your father was a 
good man — too good for this world — and 
you take after him. But all of us are not 
born so gentle and enduring. Even John 
here, had he been tried as some has been 
tried” — 

‘*Nay, grandmother, why should we 
talk of these things now?” pleaded the 
young girl. 

‘*Ah, why, indeed,” responded Mrs. 
Blackburn; ‘‘ why think of the absent and 
the erring, when all is going so smoothly 
with ourselves? That is what your grand- 
father says —although, Heaven knows, it 
is not because things go so smoothly 
with him; sixty-eight, and nothing saved 
against the poor-house ” 

‘* What!” interrupted Denton suddenly. 
**Do you think it possible, Mrs. Black- 
burn, that I should permit those who had 
brought up my darling here so well and 
ieoall , to come to such a pass as that? 
For the future, when you think upon your 
grand-daughter, I beg of you to remember 
that you have a grandson also.” 

“6 i thank you, John Denton, but I have 
a son of my own alive,” was the cold reply ; 
and with that Mrs. Blackburn stepped 
firmly across the room, and went out at the 
open door, while the two young people 
looked at one another with mutual embar- 
rassment. The poor woman's .pride sup- 
ported her until she was out of their sight 
and hearing; but as soon as she reached 
the little gully of which we have spoken, 
and which was the only place of conceal- 
ment for miles around, she sat down be- 
neath one of the mountain-ashes, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“O Willy, Willy,” cried she, wringing 
her large gaunt hands, ‘‘ why is it I cannot 
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give them the lie, when men speak evil 
against you, and why must a stranger and 
not you be your parents’ prop?” 

As she sat moaning thus with her face 
in her hands, and rocking herself to and 
fro, she was unconscious of the approach 
of a little ragged boy, who came whistling 
leisurely up the glen. He addressed her 
twice, and even shook her arm before he 
could gain her attention. ‘‘ Here’s a letter 
for you, missis,” said he, holding out a 
missive which had suffered not a little from 
contact with his dirty hands. 

“For me?” cried she, snatching at it. 
eagerly. ‘Qh, is it from my Willy ?” 

** How should I know, unless I read it? ” 
answered the young gentleman scornfully. 
** And I think I ought to get summat extra 
for that. The postman says as how you 
were to pay me fourpence — ‘cause you’re 
beyond the delivery. Mr. Blackburn al- 
ways pays that, he says, for all his letters, 
and it don’t come to a thousand a year, 
neither even at that price.” 

‘* Tl go in and get the money, my lad,” 
said Mrs. Blackburn, staring at the envel- 
ope she held tightly in her hand, and too 
deeply lost in thought to be cognizant 
of the small messenger’s impertinence. 
** Who can be writing to Anthony ?” mut- 
tered she. ‘‘It is surely the same hand 
that wrote the news of Richard Blackburn’s 
death, and like it, it has a black rim!” 
As she looked up thoughtfully, she beheld 
far across the moor the form of John 
Denton striding swiftly away in the direc- 
tion of Slogan. ‘* That’s well,” mused 
she. ‘I could never have kept it from 
him that something had come. How my 
poor hand shakes, and how my knees trem- 
ble under me! ” 

‘** Come, missis; I was told not to give 
up the letter without the fourpence,” re- 
sumed the shrill voice of the boy. ‘You 
must please to fork out the money.” 

** You shall have sixpence, if you'll only 
wait a minute,” gasped the old woman; 
‘that will be twopence for yourself.” 
Then she fell to turning the letter over and 
over, and feeling it about. ‘‘ It has some- 
thing in it,” said she softly, ‘‘ or it must be 
a very long letter, and folks* don’t write 
long letters to beggars like us.” Then 
she looked upward to the blue sky, and 
into her eyes came an ineffable tenderness 
that brought back to them for an instant 
their beauty of half a century ago. 

“If Anthony is right after all,” ejacu- 
lated she — ‘‘O dear, if he is really right, 
my Willy will come back tous again!” 
and still keeping her gaze fixed upon the 
letter, she slowly turned towards the cot- 
tage. 
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From the St. James’ Magazine. 
DOWN AMONG DEAD GODS. 


No undertaking within the ambition of a 
respectable man is more easy of accom- 
plishment in these days than the Nile voy- 
age. Every step of this jonrney can be 
accurately measured pefore leaving Pall 
Mall, time fixed, and expense calculated to 
the piastre. With Murray in portmanteau, 
and circular notes in his breast pocket, the 
traveller takes the Southampton or Dover 
train; in due time and course of things 
lands at Alexandria, reaches Cairo, embarks 


.in his dabéeh, sails up the river, sails down, 


and comes home again. The gravest ad- 
venture he has met was a ‘ spill” from don- 
key-back at Luxor, a Khamsin wind at 
Philoe, or a row with his guides in the great 
pyramid. Such is Nile travel as most men 
would give their true experience of it, 
whether princes or bagmen. And I would 
not in the least strive to undervalue the 
charm of the voyage even thus carried out; 
for I have seen —laugh if you will! —a 
saucy little terrier, wandering through that 
still forest of painted columns which is called 
the great Hall of Karnak, struck dumb with 
awe, and I have watched a frivolous mind 
change and strengthen day by day, looking 
up at the swarthy sky of Egypt blazing 
from the zenith to the yellow mountain-line. 
Far be it then from me to a? the 
Nile voyage, but if you undertake it thus, 
reader, and perform all the usual feats, do 
not, in the name of all the gods at once, 
boast of having ‘‘ done” Egypt on your re- 
turn. 

For those Nile travellers who write books, 
and tell stories of their experience gener- 
ally do but skim the surface of the land’s 
interest. The cream it is they enjoy, I will 
admit but there are sights in Egypt more 
impressive than even temples and colossi, 
stirring deeper emotions than curiosity or 
admiration. Your dragoman, remember, 
will show nought that is not on his list, nor 
risk one inch of his lazy person out of the 
common track. He made a bargain on the 
customary terms, and he will perform his 
part in the customary manner; no work of 
supererogation, if you please, for Selim or 
Achmet, or whatever be his ruffianly name. 
In dread of such demands, he will care- 
fully keep from your ears the merest whis- 
per that might tempt towards the perilous 
desert, where lurk Bedouins, and sand- 
storms, and horrors of thirst. Your red 
book from Albemarle Street, too, though 
all-admirable of course, and a glory to our 
land, will not encourage you beyond the 
beaten route. Whether the authorities who 
compiled that work fearing for their future 
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peace — dreading the pallid ghosts of trav- 
ellers hereafter to perish on the bleak sands 
— avoided mention of the less known, and 
more dangerous excursions which may be 
made; or whether the book was written 
without personal acquaintance with those 
spots of which I speak, it is not in my 
oe to say. But most surely those who 
lindly follow Murray, though they may 
gather wondrous knowledge from its care- 
ful study, will miss very much of interest, 
and, with fair luck, yet more of adventure. 

The Egyptians were unwilling always to 
reduce their narrow limits of cultivatable 
land, and therefore preferred to build their 
temples, to excavate their tombs, and to 
erect their statues, in the desert. Amon 
savage and desolate places, therefore,. wil 
the most curious remains be found; he who 
desires to make discoveries must explore 
the very spots which his dragoman and all 
other persons conscious of moral responsi- 
bility, would earnestly advise him to avoid. 
Do not, however, hastily conclude that I 
am about to startle a blasé world with some 
such tale of marvels as that with which 
Bruce provoked our great grandfathers to 
scorn. I chanced to explore several cor- 
ners of the desert, which are not generally 
included in the narrow plan of a dragoman. 
In my diary I find mention of the ‘* portico 
of Shinoun,” which few Nile travellers look 
upon; of the temples of Dinam and Kortj, 
whereof the mere names are unknown, I 
find, to ordinary tourists. And amon 
other such little-worn curiosities of the lan 
which I visited, are the crocodile pits of 
Maiibdeh my experience of which I propose 
to set before you. 

Some while ago, in the days before For- 
tune held any hostage of mine — in the days 
when I was free to wander over every sea 
and continent —in the days that I look 
back on now with a half feeling of envy, 
and a half of wonder at myself— we lay 
off Maufolooh in a dreary, burning cabin, 
my brother Arthur and myself, alone in a 
dabeth with our dragoman and his ruffianly 
crew. The calm had already lasted three 
days. Of sucking oranges, of shooting 
pigeon matches, of smoking hasheesh — 
which had no other effect upon us than 
to make us ill! —we were both tired to 
death, and, lounging in our tiny cabin, we 
even longed for the approach of that 
Khamsin wind which had for days been 
threatening on the western horizon. ‘‘ Has- 
san!” then said my brother to the drago- 
man, ‘* if you don’t find us something to do, 
we'll break into the Pasha’s hareem over yon- 
der and kiss his best wife.” 

‘*He! he! he!” laughed Hassam. 
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** We'll teach your little son on deck to 
sing Doctor Watts’ hymns!” 

‘*Ho! ho! ho!” he laughed uncom- 
fortably. 

“We'll 
Jove!” , 

‘*Ha! ha!” muttered the dragoman 
thoughtfully ; then, after a pause of anxious 
consideration, ‘‘ Sir,” he said, ‘‘the caves 
of Maabdeh are only a few miles away from 
this in the desert. You might ride as far 
as the mouth of them.” 

Maiibdeh seemed somehow a familiar 
word to me, but long I puzzled in vain over 
its sound. At length, memory responded 
to my call. When a very little boy in the 
schoolroom, it was the pleasure, or the duty 
— anyhow it was the custom — of the dear- 
est of governesses to read aloud works of 
travel in the hour between tea and bed time. 
In a book, which, I am afraid, is now 
held to be old-fashioned, but which was 
a wondrous favourite with us children, —a 
book wherein the most exciting narrative is 
near ays A delayed from time to time, that 
Tarry’s frivolous comments may be fittingly 
rebuked, and Julia’s strict orthodoxy pro 
erly manifested—in one of those well- 
meaning works which utterly perplex an in- 
telligent child, and leave him in Cimmerian 
doubt as to the operations of Providence, 
while seeking honestly to explain its mys- 
teries — in this book, I say, was recounted 
the disastrous experiences of a certain Mr. 
Leigh, M.P., and two friends, in these ve 
pits of Maiibdeh fifty years ago. The wor 
was called ‘* Evenings at Home,’ or ** Winter 
Evenings,” I am not very sure of the title 
now. But I remember very well that we 
children never felt more utterly abroad than 
when listening to the recital of this adven- 
ture in the crocodile pits of Maiibdeh. 
There a conversation between Julia, Harry, 
and their mamma— or some such persons 
—at the end thereof, the boldness and 
reach of which struck my childish sense 
with nothing less than awe. 

‘* * Suppose,’ says Harry, ‘ something had 
been done, at a critical moment, which was 
not even thought of.’ 

‘*** Then,’ declares mamma emphatically, 
‘ something would have happened which was 
not in the least to the point.’ 

‘** Yes,’ Julia supports, ‘ and they ought,’ 
— to have acted in accordance with young 
lady-like philosophy in short. 

‘** And in that case,’ mamma calmly puts 
in, ‘ Providence, my dears! ’” 

This boldness of forecasting, this reduc- 
tion of all things and chances to a precon- 
ceived formula, did utterly bewilder me at 
six years old, as the dogmas of modern 
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science disturb my mental rest at present. 
But it was a dear old book for all that, this 
‘** Winter Evenings ;” the stories were well 
and simply told, and the moral lessons, 
necessary I suppose, though perhaps some- 
what illogical, and somewhat ridiculous in 
themselves, were not put forward oppres- 
sively. As I have said, the study of it 
familiarized me in early life with the names 
of Maiibdeh, and the tragic legend which 
hung about the spot; and therefore, when 
the dragoman incautiously let slip that these 
caverns lay within a ride of our anchorage, 
I determined at once to explore them, Mr. 
Leigh’s terrible experience notwithstanding. 
o enter the caverns, however, was by 

no means in Hassan’s mind, when he pro- 
posed a ride in their direction, and our 
good dragoman, after the fashion of his 
class, did all that lay within him to dissuade 
us. But I must do a reasonably honest man 
the justice to admit, that when he found us 
resolute, not to be swayed by fears nor ex- 
postulations, he did his duty well. The first 
point, of course, was to procure guides, for 
assan himself had not made the journey. 
This object was accomplished with some dif- 
ficulty, and two boys from Amabdi were 
bribed to meet us at dawn with their don- 


keys. 

The moon had already set, and the dim 
Egyptian twilight wrapped the scene, as, at 
the appointed hour, we pulled noiselessly 
across the river, and landed on the sand. 
The air felt dense, and even at that time 
sultry ; for the Khamsin was at hand, even 
now dimming the horizon. In front of us 
loomed the hills of granite, ground smooth 
by whirling sand and furious wind ; behind, 
the swift Nile gurgling in its narrowing bed. 
Our guides were late, and we were com- 
pelled to wait their pleasure. Slowly the 
sky grew darker, as the reflected moonlight 
died from the horizon ; the glimmering moun- 
tains vanished ; even the white sand at our 
feet grew indistinct. Then the wild geese 
began their morning clamour, trumpeting as 
they sallied from their holes. A snowy ibis 
rustled past us, ghostly in the darkness. 
The “ ziczac” roused his mate with grating 
cry, and a desert fox, or jackal, slipped 
noiselessly through our midst, on his home- 
ward way from water. It was just at sun- 
rise the boys appeared, and glad indeed we 
were to see them; for, to stimulate our nat- 
ural impatience, a species of the sand thistle 
had penetrated our shoes and trousers, so 
that we could scarcely move without dire 
laceration. 

The route, when at length we got in mo- 
tion, lay through vast fields of corn, such as 
usually border the Nile in Lower Egypt. It 
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was in the month of April, very late for such 
travel, and the earth was already green. 
Breaking the level here and there, stood a 
tall patch of hemp or sugar-cane, the latter 
small and stunted in comparison with those 
at stems which are a boast of the farther 
Jast, but bright in colour, and graceful in 
the droop of their grass-like leaves. Then, 
as the sun leapt up above the mountains 
with that eager triumph characteristic of his 
rising in this land, we skirted the mud huts 
of a village, passing unnoticed through their 
glimmering plantations of date-palm. And 
then we emerged again into the broad corn- 
fields, warm in the white light of morning. 
Hoopoos fluttered from bush to bush as we 
approached, and lighting, waggishly shook 
their tawny crests at us. Glittering swal- 
lows, green as emeralds, the tayr allahs — 
holy birds of Arab superstition, circled swift- 
ly over our heads. Pigeons — in such flocks 
they seemed like clouds descending — passed 
us by on their way to water, making a rus- 
tle in mid-air as of forest leaves in a sum- 
mer wind. Gradually the mountains re- 
gained their dusty, yellow tone; the shad- 
ows purpled, the strange shafp outlines of 
the rocks stood out line by line in marvel- 
lous distinctness. Without encountering 
any man, we trotted across the fertile land, 
until, after two hours’ journeying, the foot 
of those granite cliffs was reached. 

After following their edge for a few hun- 
dred yards, the guides led us into a broad, 
sandy gorge, which seemed —so smooth 
and clean was it — to have been a carriage 
road for the ancient kings. No words can 
give the untravelled reader an idea of this 
valley of desolation. Not a tree, not a blade 
of grass nor mossy tuft, concealed the yel- 
low, wind-worn stone. No stain appeared 
upon it, no little heap of rotting leaves, 
filled any corner. Every crack and cranny 
was swept clean. The blue shadows fell 
keen and cutting upon the sand, as though 
shaped of material hard as the rock fore- 
cast. Overhead, the hanging crags burnt 
and glittered and dazzled against the sky, 
reflecting the angry sun-rays back and forth 
across the valley. A sickly yellow glare 
beat up through our closed eye-lids, shot 
with flashes of brilliant colour; our mouths 
smarted and bled with heat and burning of 
the sand, which rose in clouds from be- 
neath our feet. 

Deeper and deeper we penetrated the 
blinding hills ; now traversing a table-land, 
radiant with heat as a furnace scarce extin- 
guished, now clambering up a gorge, from 
the top of which the green Nile valley could 
be seen, and the opposite horizon of moun- 
tains. Not a sound had we heard for hours, 
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except the shuffling step of our donkeys, 
and an occasional mutter from the Arab 
boys, who tramped with muffled heads be- 
side us. So brilliant was the light, so com- 
plete the stillness, so monotonous the tints 
around, that our procession seemed shad@- 
owy and ghost-like as it moved. This ef- 
fect is always to be observed in Egypt, more 
or less, but I was never so struck and im- 
pressed by it as on this occasion. There 
was no rounding of objects, owning to the 
keen abruptness of the shadows. A living 
man seemed to be but a painted image of 
himself, the thickness of a sheet of paper. 

At length we reached the top of a 
ridge, where the sand was thickly mingled 
with a glittering dust, which made it 
sparkle quite prismatically. In a few mo- 
ments more we emerged into a basin sur- 
rounded by sharp rocks. In the centre 
thereof appeared an oblong hole. Our 
destination was reached. 

Dismounting and tying up our donkeys, 
we examined the entrance, which was a 
mere horizontal cutting in the rock, like 
the mouth of a well. It was about ten or 
twelve feet deep, and from above we could 
discern a low, black opening, which led to 
the interior caverns. One of the Arabs ex- 
pressed his willingness to enter; the other 
prudently desired to remain above. Thus, 
then, we arranged the party: an Arab 
first, then Arthur, then Hassan, and lastly 
myself. Without accident we let ourselves 
drop down the hole, and at the bottom 
made a toilette suitable for subterranean 
travel. Then, one by one, we slipped un- 
der a massive block of stone, which seems 
each moment about to fall and shut out in- 
quisitive travellers for ever;— perhaps 
also to shut a few of them in. 

‘*And now,” said Arthur, sitting lei- 
surely down in the twilit passage, ‘* what 
are we going to findhere? Is it a treasure 
hid by the late Captain Kidd, or is it coal, 
or is it— is it ‘ile?’” 

‘* Yes sir,” said Hassan, grinning “‘ it’s a 
sort of ‘ ile,’ sir.” 

‘“What? Why, I smell it already! 
Petroleum ‘ile’ it is! Of the finest de- 
scription! ” 

. **No, sir, not petroleum ‘ile,’ — crocod- 
ile!” And the dragoman leaned against 
the rock to laugh. 

We then lighted wax candles, brought 
for the purpose, and stooping down, ad- 
vanced some eight or ten feet into the cav- 
ern, at which distance from the mouth a 
sudden lowering of the roof thrust us down 
on hands and knees. Still the height of 


the passage diminished, and, at about forty 
yar 


from the entrance, we were com- 
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pelled to lie down full length, and pull 
ourselves along by hands and elbows. 
Just at the moment when I began to feel 
somewhat alarmed, the roof heightened, 
and we emerged into a chamber hung with 
fine stalactites. Its ceiling was lofty, but 
its breadth scarcely more than thirty feet ; 
the flooring consisted of fine sand. 

Entering a passage on the farther side, 
we progressed for some yards in a comfor- 
table attitude. Then again we were forced 
to our knees, and, some time afterwards, 
to the snake-like manner of march. Every 
yard the heat grew more stifling, and that 
sickly smell of bats, which every Nile trav- 
eller must recall so well, mingled in foul 
union with the odour of confined air, and 
the bituminous exhalations of the mummies 
within. How far this passage may have 
extended, or how long we were thus cof- 
fined in a hole not two feet square, I can- 
not guess; quite long enough to make 
every one of us repent of his temerity. 
This part of the cavern may have been 
three hundred yards long, or only a hun- 
dred, I cannot say; certainly not more 
than the larger estimate, nor less than the 
smaller. The fact is, that a bachelor of 
intelligence and virtue is not so frequently 
in the habit of ‘‘ playing at serpents ” that 
he can calculate his probable speed in an 
enforced imitation of the reptile’s move- 
ments. The atmosphere as we penetrated 
deeper, became something horrible beyond 
description —I have had experience of 
heat in both Tropics, and both hemi- 
spheres; I have sweltered in the desert, 
and cruised the Red Sea in the month of 
May, but never did I suffer such fearful 
oppression as in those foul caverns. 

At length we again emerged from the 
narrow passage, and though still unable to 
stand upright, could at least stretch arms 
and legs, cramped by an hour, by a day, 
by ten minutes, of such travel. The cham- 
ber in which we found ourselves, was a 
long, low cavern, blocked almost to its 
roof with vast masses of stone. Climbing 
cautiously from rock to rock —for the in- 
terstices seemed bottomless, or at least 
were black enough to justify that fear — 
we were encountered by a real cloud of 
bats, which darted straight at us, beat our 
faces with their wings, and clawed them- 
selves tight into our hair and whiskers. 
Never, I conceive, were men frightened 
more utterly than we, when this rustling 
tornado enveloped us: Arthur dashed his 
arms about like a polypus in a squall, and 
no doubt effected great execution among 
the foe. 

Hassan sat steadfastly down upon a 
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stone and shouted—shouted to all his 
gods for aid. I pulled my hair out by the 
roots, heedless of sharp little teeth which 
opposed the sacrifice. But our foes van- 
ished as suddenly as they had appeared; 
like a leathery whirlwind they hurtled 
through the caverns, startling our Arab at 
the entrance to such a degree, that he re- 
called a prayer —which was a great feat, 
= a glorious, for the Fellah bats upon the 
ile. 

After this interruption we resumed our 
progress, and clambered over the rocks. 
On the opposite side was a doorway, 
squared by human hands. It was raised 
some feet above the level of the chamber, 
and, as we judged from certain hqles in the 
lintel, had once been fitted with a door. 
This was the first signs of handiwork we 
had found. 

After passing through this opening the pe- 
culiar mummy smell became much stronger, 
and the heat, if possible, increased. e 
advanced a few yards ina crouching pos- 
ture, then Aad ourselves to hands and 
knees, and finally to the snake-like motion 
again. Our nerves were by this time so 
excited, that the distance seemed endless. 
If bats could exist in that atmosphere, and 
at so great a distance from the outer 
air, why not other creatures? — why not 
snakes? In no part of the subterranean 
passage could one of us have got before the 
other; and supposing I, the last, had been 
suddenly seized with sickness, and unable 
to move, the others in front must have— 
must have — why, in sooth I dare not guess 
at this distance of time what would have 
become of them! And these thoughts 
were in the mind of each of us; more 
especially, I think, in mine, because the 
others’ fate depended on me. I do not 
mean to say that there is extraordinary 
danger in exploring these pits, but most 
certainly there is most fearful risk, if the 
distinction be understood. There was no 
probability of meeting a snake, but, had 
one appeared, the foremost man of us, at 
least, was doomed; must have fallen a vic- 
tim without the chance of a struggle, must 
have been utterly helpless and unresisting. 
Similarly, it was not probable that I, being 
strong and reasonably healthy, should be 
taken with a fit; but if such an event had 
happened, the others might have perished 
one by one, unable alike to remove my 
body or to pass over it. 

After a while, however, we found our- 
selves able to get upon hands and knees, 
and, in a few minutes more, I made a dis- 
covery. Feeling something clammy and 
soft beneath my cand, I sprang backwards, 
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with such haste as nearly to smash my skull 
against the roof, and thrust the candle for- 
ward to reconnoitre. Then I saw that the 
floor over which we crept was of kneaded 
human limbs, and the substance upon which 
my hand rested was the long, auburn hair 
of a woman. By my knee lay the tiny leg 
of a child, torn off at the thigh. Heads and 
limbs — some still partly wrapped in the 
cere-cloth — literally composed that awful 
pavement, mingling with strips of mummy- 
cloth, fragments of sarcophagi, tangles, 
whole scalps of womens’ hair. Here, the 
gilded face of some priest or noble shone 
out from the dusky mass under the light of 
our candles: there, propped against the 
wall, stood the naked body of a woman, 
with the chest hideously smashed in. Such 
a fearful scene of sacrilege and violence 
was it, that even Hassan, little used to rev- 
erence dead infidels, indignantly disclaimed, 
in the name of his countrymen, any share 
in its perpetration. ‘‘ It’s English travel- 
lers, sir, who did it!” he said. And I be- 
lieve he spoke the truth. Yet can it be 
true? Iam telling no fictitious story, nor 
exercising my fancy in the description of a 
scene revolting to the heart. Some one, 
Mussulman or Christian, has treated these 
poor heathen corpses at Maiibdeh in a man- 
ner shameful, not to his creed alone, and to 
his nation, but to manhood’s self. The very 
savages of Labuan, it is said, spare the 
children’s bodies when they seek materials 
for their ghastly and mysterious orgies ; but 
neither age, nor womanhood, nor the _holi- 
ness of infancy, have those ghouls rever- 
enced who held their Sabbath at Maibdeh. 

From this scene of horrors, we proceeded 
without further interruption to the tombs of 
the sacred crocodiles. It was a curious 
sight enough, when at length we reached 
the end. The animals lie upon the cavern- 
floor, head to tail, tail to head, as closely 
as they could be packed, one above another, 
with palm leaves strewn between each layer. 
How far the range of tombs extends into 
the mountain none can say; two chambers 
are now open for examination. It did not 


appear to me that caverns were in any sense | 


human handiwork, but it seems most prob- 
able that the traveller now enters by the 
back way. It is obviously impossible that 
the crocodiles could have been brought to 
their burial place by the way we came, be- 
case they are, many of them, so gigantic, 
that no exertion can force back their shoul- 
ders through the passage that we discovered. 
It seems likely may oat another entrance 
exists, or once existed, of more convenient 
character, and that the approach which is 
now the only one known, was either un- 
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formed or unused at the date when the sa- 
cred animals were gradually stored here. 
The manner of their arrangement is simple 
enough. Row was piled on row, until the 
grotto was full from floor to roof, after 
which the sextons retired to the next cham- 
ber, and stored that also with dead deities 
ina similar manner. Thus we were not 
able to make even a guess at the length or 
extent of the sepulchre, nor can any one 
ever do so until the caverns are cleared. 
One of the most noticeable facts connected 
with these interments is the abundance of 
small crocodiles, some just hatched, many 
yet in the egg, which, rolled in a strip of 
mummy cloth, and tied together in bundles 
of twenty, fill the interstices. They are lit- 
erally in thousands. From a very rough 
and imperfect calculation, we estimated that 
five hundred of these baby-gods were 

acked around each full-grown reptile; and, 
in the two chambers to which one may gain 
access by crawling through the mummies, I 
should judge there could not be less than 
half a million of them; perhaps — for the 
end of the second grotto is not to be seen 
—there may be ten times that number. 
As I have already observed, no means what- 
ever exist for obtaining an idea how far 
these caverns stretch, each filled up, like a 
barrel of herrings, to the top. What amaz- 
ing mortality then must have been among 
the eggs and young, which could supply so 
vast a quantity of mummies! Is it not 
reasonable to suspect that the old Egyp- 
tians, who paid such fearful reverence to 
their scaly deities when toothed and tailed, 
clawed and armoured, never lost the pious 
opportunity of prematurely restoring their 
younger members to Olympus ? 

After examining all the cavern yet access- 
ible, and securing afew specimens of its 
contents, we hastened from the spot, for a 
more ghastly spectacle was never seen than 
these grottos, thus lit up by our candles. 
The mingling of human limbs with reptile 
mummies seemed very horrible. There 
was in one corner a foot and a leg, black 
and cramped as with the death pang, which 

rotruded from the mass, erect, wierdly. 

t fascinated me — I approached and grasped 
the limb, wishing to cover it decently — I 
pulled, and all that dim and kneaded heap 
of members seemed to seethe and work as 
though rising todireful life again. I aban- 
doned the attempt with something of a thrill, 
and shortly after we retired, dragging our 
trophies by ropes and waistbelts , wihbeagh 
the narrow and noisome passages we crept 
again wearily, our nerves, or mine at least, 
not. a little unstrung by the heat, the foul 
air, and the mystery of the caverns. We 


a 
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rested for a few moments in the second 
chamber, and then made our way to the free 
outer air. . 

I will not pause to tell how bright the 
daylight seemed, or how welcome was‘even 
that burning atmosphere, cool when com- 

ared with the subterranean furnace. 

either will I venture to describe how the 
sky gradually changed its tone toa dull 
yellow, while the horizon assumed a tinge 
of fiery purple, as we pues homewards ; 
nor drain my force of superlatives in tellin 
of that storm of sand and living fire, whic 
the Arabs call a Khamsin; the which over- 
took us in the mountains, and pursued us 
all the way to Cario. Nor do I care to 
dwell upon a very common-place quarrel 
with the Sheikh of Maiibdeh, who, for some 
inscrutable reason, insisted upon hanging 
our donkey boys right away; but I have 
often chuckled since remembering how he 
winced when I put a revolver to his fore- 
head. These things were not in my design 
when I commenced this paper. 

I simply desired to show that there are 
interesting sights upon the Nile which vis- 
itors do not generally see. Perhaps, if my 
friends seem to care about this short nar- 
rative of one among my unusual explora- 
tions, I may at a future time,overhaul my 
Nile Journal again. One remark it is fit- 
ting I should make, in case any traveller 
should be tempted to follow in my steps. 
There is very little danger if reasonable 
caution be used, in visiting the crocodile 
caves of Maiibdeh. Never mind what your 
dragoman says; the main peril lies with 
the party itself. Put your weakest man in 
front, and the stoutest behind; one might 
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draw a body out by the heels, but it would 
be impossible to push a child along those 
passages. Also, beware of your lights! One 
spark falling on that mass of dry tinder, 
might kindle such a blaze as would over- 
whelm your party in a second. Here is the 
most serious peril: beware of it. 

One word as to the pits themselves. No 
historian, so far as 1am aware, makes any 
allusion to them; their date is entirely un- 
known. It may be that the sacred croco- 
diles, from earliest times, were buried here, 
for the entire mountain is, perhaps, hollow. 
That the caves now open are of nature’s 
mining, I am convinced, but that fact does 
not prove that great works may not be found 
beyond. AsI have said, one enters now 
by a back way, through the length of which 
there is no trace of human handiwork, ex- 
cepting in a doorway close upon the mum- 
mies’ resting-place. It is possible that an- 
tiquities of the highest interest might be 
found, were the true entrance discovered, 
but if that event should ever take place, it 
will, I suppose, as in other cases, be due to 
accident. Of those human mummies now 
mingled with the reptiles, one must con- 
clude them to be those of attendants on the 
sacred crocodiles. They seem to have 
been second-class people, or if their moul- 
dering fingers and black arms were ad- 
orned with burial ornaments, sacralegious 
hands have long since strippedthem. But, 
whether noble or slave, no person could be 
so logically aristocratic now-a-days, as to 
plead the condition of these poor Egyptians 
when alive, in excuse for the barbarous 
treatment to which their corpses have been 
subjected after death. 





Marriaces— The Registrar-General reports 
that there were only 176,729 marriages in Eng- 
land in the year 1868. Although the popula- 
tion of England is increasing, we must go back 
to 1868 to find so small a number of marriages 
in a year. It must be inferred that the pros- 

of the body of the people were not 
bright in 1868. The ratio is only 8.16 mar- 
riages per thousand of the estimated population. 
The ratio of the preceding ten years, 1858.67, 
was 8.44 per thousand. ‘The ratio was below 
the average in every quarter of the year 1868. 
In the first quarter it was 682 per thousand, the 
ten years’ average being 699 per thousand; in 
the second quarter it was 8.39 per thousand, 
the average being 8.58; in the third quarter it 
was 7.96, the —— being 8.17; in the fourth 
quarter it was 9.88; the average being 9.97. 





These are the ratios of the marriages, not the 
persons married. The marriages are always 
fewest in the first or Lent quarter of the year. 
The greatest number of marriages are in the last 
quarter; of births in the first and second quar- 
ters; of deaths in the first quarter. 


France, though we buy her literature to the 
amount of more than £600,000 a year, only sent 
us £386 for the few English works she required ; 
while Turkey paid us £3,198, and Chili £1,594 
for English publications, Germany also despises 
English printed matter: she pays us not £400 a 
year for all she imports. 
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From St. James’ Magazine. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 

Nor long since, I read an unpublished 
essay by a very distinguished scholar ‘ on 
the poetry of Town-life,’ in which the essay- 
ist mentioned incidentally the works of Wil- 
liam Cowper; and expressed his belief that 
the portions of the poet’s writings which had 
attained the most general acceptance were 
those which pourtrayed the working of some 
human passion; instancing the episode of 
‘Crazy Kate’ in the ‘Task,’ and the 
‘Dirge on the loss of the Royal George,’ 
which were favourably contrasted with what 
the essayist called ‘ the trite moralities of 
the ‘Task.’ The writer of these words is 
not only a scholar, but also a most able and 
accomplished critic, and it is with the great- 
est possible diffidence that I venture to dis- 
sent from such an authority. But the opin- 
ion quoted appears to me to proceed from 
an entirely false estimate of what constitutes 
the real charm of Cowper’s writings. 

This last word ‘ writings’ indicates the 
key-note of my theory, inasmuch as I ven- 
ture to think that the very fact of Cowper’s 
claim to the title of ‘Poet’ being chal- 
lenged by so many people, forms in the eyes 
of very many of those who read, and love, 
and learn his verses, by no means their least 
attraction. I know that no less a critic than 
Coleridge declared that the fragment of 
‘Yardley Oak’ is alone sufficient to prove 
his claim to the title; but I am somewhat 
disposed to think that that poem, and some 
other passages of very great beauty in his 
writings, are rather the exceptions which 
prove that the rule is on the other side. 

The poet, we are told, ‘is born, not 
made.’ But if ever man were made what 
he became by circumstances, it was surely 
Cowper. Until he left the Temple at some 
thirty odd years of age, he had never writ- 
ten a line of verse except some vers de soci- 
été: contributions to the ‘ Connoisseur’ and 
the ‘ Nonsense Club.’ At that age he was 
striken with that awful malady which cast so 
deep a shadow over his whole future life; 
and it was not until he was again at large, 
and quietly ensconced at Onley, between his 
fortieth and fiftieth years, that he once more 
attempted verse. He himself has told us 
why he did so: — ‘‘ In such a situation of 
mind, encompassed by the midnight of ab- 
solute despair, and a thousand times filled 
with unspeakable horror, I first commenced 
anauthor. Distress drove me to it; and the 
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impossibility of subsisting without some em- 
ployment still recommends it. Dejection of 
spirits, which, I suppose, may have preven- 
ted many a man from becoming an author, 
made me one. I find constant employment 
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one me and, therefore, take care to be 
constantly employed. . . . Composition, 
especially of verse, absorbs the mind wholly. 
I write, therefore, generally three hours in 
a morning, and in an evening I transcribe.” 

The poems so written are his rhymed po- 
ems, ‘ Truth,’ ‘Hope,’ &c.; in which he 
evidently strove to ‘ teach in song’ what he 
had ‘learnt in suffering.’ ‘A verse may 
hit him who a sermon flies,’ says George 
Herbert; and these rhymed poems are, in 
fact, the sermons of his friend and pastor, 
John Newton, turned into verse; with here 
and there a beautiful flight of his own, where 
he escapes from the trammels of that dog- 
matic theologian. 

These compositions filled his time until he 
was turned of fifty years of age; and, then, 
under the happy inspiration of Lady Aus- 
ten’s beautiful presence, and at her com- 
mand, he commenced the ‘ Task’ which was 
his most successful effort, and by which he 
is best remembered. 

This, I think, is hardly the way in which 
poets become what they are at fifty years of 
age ! Milton’s exquisite ‘ Comus’ and ‘Lyc- 
idas ’ were both written when he was very 
young ; and Shakespeare burst into the gor- 
geous tropical strains of the ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ and * Lucrece,’ when he was scarce- 
ly more than a boy. Such poems gush from 
the heart with irresistible force, like the 
happy songs of birds in the spring-time of 
life, and are rarely the efforts of mature age 
to escape from the pressure or the menace 
of some dread calamity. 


*¢ But not to us in this degenerate age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 
Which breathes in Shakspeare’s and in Milton’s 


“page, —_* 
The pomp and prodigality of Heaven ! ’’ 


‘* But, it should be recollected,” says 
Hazlitt, ‘‘ that there may be readers, as well 
as poets, not of the very highest class, 
though very good sort of peop e, and not 
altogether to be despised.” . And, in fact, 
the world contains a large number of read- 
ers who care very little for poetry, properly 
so called. They declare, and very truly, 
that they cannot understand it, and to them 
it resembles the ‘ sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal ’ described elsewhere. So far 
as my Own experience goes, it is these very 
people, who, as a rule, are the fondest of 
Cowper's writings: quiet, grave, matter-of- 
fact, intensely English people to whom Ten- 
nyson and Browning are sealed books, but 
who can, and do understand without effort 
the snug and cozy scenes of indoor comfort 
which Cowper has left us, and who with the 
true English love of gardens and rural sce- 
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nery enjoy with the keenest relish those 


beautiful open-air eam which we owe to 
the same pencil. e higher flights of the 


greater poets, the ‘fine phrensy’ which 
Shakespeare describes, are entirely unintel- 
ligible to the good folks of whom I speak. 
Sydney Smith used to affirm that nothing 
less than a surgical operation could get a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head, and assuredly 
nothing less would enable the readers of 
whom I write to understand poetical rap- 
tures. The most beautiful passages of Shakes- 
peare himself are Greek to them; whether 
they be a poet’s picture of natural phenom- 
ena, such as ‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank,’ or speculations touching 
the ‘ glassy essence of humanity itself, such 
as: — 


‘¢ We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep,’? — 


in which, and a thousand kindred passages, 
they can see nothing but nonsense; the 
words conveying to them no idea whatever, 
except a feeling of unreality. These peo- 
ple readily accept the truth of Shakspeare’s 
declaration that : — 


** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact,’’— 


which they interpret literally to mean that 
poets are something very like lunatics, and 
made of very much the same material. 

The favourite passages with this class of 
Cowper’s admirers are such as the cosy and 
oft-quoted picture of the ‘Winter Eve- 
ning,’ in which we seem to see the very 
room at Olney in which he sat, and in 
which those three historical hares used to 
cut their evening capers. We hear the 
famous urn singing its vespers, and feel the 
very snugness of the curtained room, with 
the cold and the darkness shut out, and the 
quiet even-tide of the poet and his two 
loving female companions in the bright 
clear warmth within. We see him hold the 
skein of silk which Lady Austen winds from 
off his hands, whilst his tender-hearted 
Mary looks on delighted to see her idol so 
happy in his new companionship. All the 
movements of the little household pass 
before us. The evening draws to its close. 
The frugal supper appears — ‘ spare feast, a 
radish and an egg’—and we enjoy the 
zest with which he contrasts his hermit-life 
with the noisy turbulent diversions of the 
smoky London from which he had escaped, 
and upon which he looks back with such 
shuddering horror : — 


‘*O thou resort and mart of all the earth! 
Chequered with all complexions of mankind, 
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And spotted with all crimes; in whom I see 
Much that I love, and more that I admire, 

And all that I abhor; thou freckled fair, 

That pleasest and yet shock’st me, I can laugh, 
And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee ! 
Ten righteous would have saved a city once, 
And thou hast many righteous.— Well for thee 
That salt preserves thee; more corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious at this hour, 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain.”’ 


No less favourites are many of the out- 
door pictures, notably the ‘ Winter’s Walk 
at Noon,’ in which we literally catch the 
sound of his foot-fall as he paces up and 
down the avenue, and hear the ice-drop 
shaken from the bough by the startled robin 
tinkling down amongst the dead, dry, crisp 
leaves beneath. 

Another class of Cowper’s worshippers 
are readers of a much higher class — world- 
worn and buffeted : — 


‘* Hackney’d in business, wearied at that oar, 
Which thousands once fast-chained to quit no 
more,—’’ 


like the statesman whom he himself des- 
cribes, and who fly to his pages with the 
same eagerness with which they seek the 
country scenes, the — 


‘¢ Green balks and furrowed lands, the stream 
that spreads 

Its cooling vapours o’er the dewy meads : 

Downs that almost escape the enquiring eye, 

That melt and fade into the distant sky,”’ 


which he paints so truly and so beautifully, 
as a change and relief from the noise and 
glare of their daily life — 


** The smoke and stir of that dim spot 
Which men call earth.”’ 


A living poet well describes the longing 
for some such repose from the battle of life 
in his beautiful lines : — 


** Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


*¢ Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


*¢ For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


‘* Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyel «ls start; 
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** Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer.”’ 


These lines of Longfellow admirably de- 
scribe the craving for rest and repose so 
keenly felt by those who are overtired in 
the struggle of life, and I know of no 
‘ simple and heart-felt lay ’ better calculated 
than Cowper’s to gratify such a desire. 
His quiet enjoyment of his simple pleasures, 
his care for his garden, his love for his 
feathered and four-footed pets, his reverent 
devotion to his beloved Mary, and the calm 
serenity with which he looks athwart the 
dark river of death to the better land be- 
yond, are all delightful sedatives to the 
worn and tired soldier of fortune who comes 
to him for rest and refreshment. Hear how 
charmingly he describes his daily life, and 
- devout aspiration for its peaceful 
close : — 


** So life glides smoothly, and by stealth, away, 
More golden than that age of fabled gold 
Renown’d in ancient song: not vexed with 

care, 
Nor stained with guilt, beneficent, approved 
Of God and man, and peaceful in its close. 
So glide my life away, and so at last 
May some disease, not tardy to perform 
Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 
Dismiss me weary to a safe retreat 
Beneath the turf that I have often trod.’’ 


Or again, look at this picture of his happy, 
thoughtful solitude : — 


‘** Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mist 
Nor freezing sky nor sultry checking me, 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. - 


** These shades are all my own. The timorous 
hare. 

Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 

Scarce shuns me; and the stock-dove un- 

alarmed, 

Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 

His long love-ditty for my near approach.”’ 

I know nothing more delightful than this 
lovely sylvan’ scene, nor can I imagine the 
same picture more charmingly painted. Nor 
is he less successful in sencieting the moon- 
light to his canvas: 


** Our groves were planted to console at noon 
The pensive wanderer in their shades. At eve, 
The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish; 
Birds warbling, all the music. We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes: the thrush de- 


parts, 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute.’’ 
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One of the best-marked characteristics 
of the typical Englishman is his love of the 
country; his delight in ‘rural sights and 
rural sounds ;’ and it would be difficult to 
find any writer, whether in prose or verse, 
who has rendered this intense love of nature 
more truthfully than Cowper. Hear how 
touchingly he confesses his own absorbing 
love of ed mistress : — 


** The country wins me still. 
I never framed a wish, nor formed a plan, 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene. There early strayed 
My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 
Had found me, or the hope of being free. 
My very dreams were rural; rural too 
The first-born efforts of my youthful muse, 
Sportive and jangling her poetic bells 
Ere yet her ear was mistress-of their powers.’’ 


A great favourite of my own, and a 
poem which combines this te of country 
and the regretful ‘Eheu, fugaces —la- 
buntur anni’ of Horace with the Christian 
hope of a quiet ‘ falling asleep’ is his musi- 
eal ‘ Poplar-tield : — 


‘¢ The poplars are felléd, farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colon- 


es 
The winds play no longer and sing in the 
leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 


‘‘ The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels atford him a screen from the 
heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me 


before, 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 


‘* My fugitive years are all hasting away 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my 


head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead.”’ 


These, and similar passages, constitute, 
I ventured to think, the real charm of Cow- 
per’s writings, and long may they continue 
to do so! Tf, however, his readers should 
chance to prefer more realistic pictures of 
rural life, they will not seek for them in 
vain amongst his writings. Look at this 
‘bit,’ like a picture by Sidney Cooper, 
and admire with me the perfect skill and 
precision with which the scene is reproduced 
in words. It is a winter farm-yard with 
cattle : — 

“< Here they wait 

Their wonted fodder; not like hungering man 
Fretful if unsupplied; but silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 
He from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 
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His broad, keen knife into the solid mass : 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away ”’ 


—in which words we seem to hear the crisp 
transit of the hay-cutter’s. knife, and to 
see the square, sharp edges of the remain- 
ing stack. 

n this and countless other passages of 
the ‘Task’—notably in the ‘ cucumber’ 
episode — the subjects chosen for the pic- 
tures are of the most homely and common- 
place kind, and it is the intense truth and 
realism of the delineation which gives their 
charm. They resemble pre-Raphaelite draw- 
ings, minus their ugliness. Nor are they 
like the works of an artist who lives in 
London, but from time to time sallies forth 
into the country to paint some particular 
subject : and, after all, rather depicts, per- 
haps, his own ideal, than the scene before 
him. No, Cowper’s method of work was 
altogether different. He lived in his be- 
loved country day after day, month after 
month, year after year, until his very heart 
and at became denneiiy saturated with 
the spirit of the scenes before him; and, 
when he sat himself down in his little sum- 
mer-house, he had but to develop the pic- 
ture which his memory held so fast and so 
clearly, and which his pen painted with 
such vivid truth. 

This plan naturally preserved him from 
all the abominations of the pastoral poetry 
which preceded his —the Louis-Quatorzian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, the Corydons 
and Phillises, po all the Dresden China 
puppets which before his time defiled the 
rural scenes amongst which they were 

laced — no less. than the ‘ purple light of 
ove,’ and all the other trumpery tinsel 
panes of the school in question. He 
nas happily glanced at these in his lines : — 


** Nature, indeed, looks prettily in rhyme; 

Streams tinkle sweetly in poetic chime: 

The warblings of the blackbird, clear and 
strong, 

Are musical enough in Thompsons’s song, 

And Cobham’s groves and Windsor’s green 
retreats 

When Pope describes them, have a thousand 
sweets.”” 


But none of these ‘ thousand sweets’ did he 
introduce into his wood-pictures — his ink- 
stand was no bonbonniére from which he 
scattered sugar plums at random over the 
fields and woods. He painted simply and 
only what his eye actually saw, and his ear 
heard, in his daily walks — the winter farm- 
yard, the peasant’s hut, the distant steeple, 
the flock of sheep, the storm-cloud and the 
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snowfall, the rushing wind and waving 
wood, and all the other realities of country 
life. 

I have said that his rhymed poems were 
written to disseminate the doctrines taught 
by John Newton; and if we turn to them 
we see at a glance that his hand forgot its 
usual cunning — 


‘¢ The Christian hope is — waiter draw the cork,—- 
If I mistake not, blockhead, with a fork,’’ 


and so on— jerky, impertinent, and un- 
natural; and a startling contrast to the quiet, 
assured repose of his rural sketches. What 
a strange destiny which awarded such a 
teacher as Newton to such a pupil! That 
muscular, self-assertive divine, was surely of 
all men most unfit to deal with the poet’s 
sensitive, tremulous, diffident nature: but 
the teacher never seems to have felt the 
slightest doubt as to his vocation for the 
office, and Cowper was scourged along by 
the slave-whip wielded by that nervous arm, 
into uttering a shibboleth for which he 
could have had little liking. For Newton 
belonged to that school of religionists who 
have but one standard for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men —a procrustean bed which 
summarily tears the victim out to the re- 
quired length, or lops off his superfluous 
longitude with equal discretion and dis- 
patch. I wonder what was the effect of 
these metrical sermons, with their Spurgeon- - 
like quips and jokes. He has laid bare the 
machinery of his muse in writing them — 


‘*And though she assume, a borrowed plume, 
And now and then wear a tittering air, 
*Tis only her plan, to catch if she can 
The giddy and gay, as they go that way.”? — 


Did the plan succeed, I should like to know ? 
Did that naughty surfeited child, the world, 
swallow the gilded pill ? or did it detect the 
flavour of the castor oil through all the 
sugar which it contained, and refuse it ac- 
cordingly ? ; 

Upon this subject of his muse, I shall 
have something to say before I conclude, 
and will only add here that it is not the sub- 
ject, but the particular school for which he 
wrote, that Iam speaking of. Perhaps no 
one ever gave a lovelier example of domes- 
tic piety than did Cowper: one can only 
regret that he — 


‘¢ Though born for the universe, narrowed his 
mind 
And to party gavé up what was meant for 
mankind,’’ 


and that so the scope of his gospel was 
greatly lessened. 


But to return to the Task. In another 
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phase of country life he has shown no less 
power in bringing the very music he de- 
scribes into the ear of his reader :— 


** How soft the music of those village bells; 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Then pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on.’’ 


Here the intermittent melody of the vil- 
lage steeple is admirably imitated —the 
softness of the — 


** Cadence sweet now dying all away—”’ 





and the crescendo movement of the two last 
lines: especially the beautiful — 


** Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on; ”’ 


in which the rush of the returning harmony 
to the ear is indicated by the physical sound 
of the line, no less than by its sense. 

Another noticeable instance uf Cowper’s 
success in making the words of his poem 
keep time with the sound to be described, 
is his delicious description of the music 
made by wind in singing through the tree- 
branches of the wood :— 


*¢ Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading 

wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of’ocean on his winding shore, ~ 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once.’’ 


the two last lines of which appear to me the 
very perfection of word-painting, and show 
the marvellous skill with which the wood- 
loving poet could reproduce the dryad’s 
melodies which he loved so well. 

I always regret very much that his prose 
writings — meaning of course his charming 
letters — are not more accessible to persons 
like myself, with shallow purses; and I am 
quite unable to understand the reason why 
his poems are so a republished in 
cheap editions, whilst his letters in their 
entirety are only to be obtained in South- 
ey’s excellent, but costly edition. Yet the 
letters are of a kind quite perfect; and in 
addition to the charm leigew by his 
poems, are full of a delightful, playful hu- 
mour, all the more attractive for the grav- 
ity of the language in which it is expressed, 
and which the poems seldom contain. 
Moreover, the letters feflect his daily life 
with greater accuracy and completeness 
than the poems. ‘Take as an instance a let- 


ter to Mrs. King, in 1788 : — ‘* The scissors 
and the needle are your chief implements ; 
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mine were the chiseland the saw. In those 
days you might have been in some danger 
of too plentiful a return for your favours. 
Tables, such as they were, and joint-stools, 
such as never were, might have travelled 
to Perton Hall in most inconvenient abund- 
ance. Many arts have I exercised for 
which nature never designed me, that I 
might escape the worst of all evils, both in 
itself and in its consequences — an idle life ; 
though among such arts were some in which 
I arrived at considerable proficiency by 
mere dint of the most heroic perseverance. 
There is not a squire in all this country who 
can boast of having made better squirrel 
houses, rabbit hutches, or bird cages, than 
myself; and in the article of cabbage nets, I 
had no superior. I even had the hardiness to 
take in hand the pencil, and studied a whole 
year the art of drawing. Many figures 
were the fruit of my labours, which had at 
least the merit of being unparalleled by any 

roduction either of art or nature. But 

efore the year was ended, I had occasion 
to wonder at the progress that may be made, 
in despite of natural deficiency, by dint 
alone of practice; for I. actually produced 
three et senate which a lady thought wor- 
thy to be framed and glazed. I then judged 
it high time to exchange this occupation for 
another, lest by any subsequent productions 
of inferior merit, 1 should forfeit the hon- 
our I had so fortunately acquired.” 

But although I quote these various pas- 
— as especially Siveutlies of some quiet, 
old-fashioned people like myself, whom I 
take to be amongst my poet’s devoutest 
worshippers, I would not do him the injus- 
tice of forgetting those better known, per- 
haps, and certainly more ambitious flights 
which he has achieved here and there 
throughout the Task. One of the best 
known, and justly the most admired of 
these, is his famous picture of the death 
of Wolfe and Chatham :— 


** Praise enough to fill the ambition of a private 


man, 

That Chatham’s language was his mother’s 
tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his 
own. 

They have fallen 

Each in his field of glory; one in arms, 

And one. in council — Wolfe upon the lap 

Of smiling victory that moment won. 

And Chatham heart-sick of his country’s 
shame! ’” 


Vigorous and beautiful lines! which I have 
not before quoted, partly because I sup- 
ose them to be already sufficiently well 
snown — but chiefly because I believe that 
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the real and ontaing charm of Cowper’s 
writings is not to be found in such lines as 
these, admirabie as they confessedly are, 
but rather in those quieter and tenderer 
pictures of nature which I have already 
cited. 
Nor would I omit to mention those ex- 
essly religious and didactic portions of 
s works, which although they form, I sup- 
pose, part of the ‘trite moralities’ .men- 
tioned at the beginning of my paper, live 
and move, I hope and believe, in the mem- 
ories.of many of his readers, One of the 
, ee of these, I think, is his glowing 
escription of the liberty with which our 
Lord has made his disciples free, and which 
was surely never sung in nobler strains :— 


*¢ But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised,  - 
Which monarch cannot grant, nor all the 


powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away: 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
*Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to msan- 
kind, 
And sealed with the same token. 


A flight into His arms 
Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way, 

A clear escape from tyrannizing lust 

And full immunity from penal woe. 

He is the free-man whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, tho’ poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Of no mean city : 
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His freedom is the same in every state : 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, where every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less; 
For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury can cripple or confine.—’’ 


Again, in some of the moments of his su- 
premest affliction — during ‘the horrible 
dread which overwhelmed him ’—he touched 
a chord which has always found an answer- 
ing echo in human hearts. An instance of 
this is his affecting apostrophe to his dearly- 
loved ‘Mary’ when he saw her fading 
away from his companionship in this world ; 
and that last, acutest cry of anguish in the 
‘Castaway,’ when after her death he sunk 
into misery ‘deeper than plummet sound- 
ed,’ and in which he likens his own anguish 
to that of that poor mariner washed over- 
board in the dark midnight from Anson’s 
ship :— 

‘© No voice divine the storm allayed, 

Nor light propitious shone; 
When snatched from all effectual aid, 
‘We perished each alone; 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.”’ 


A century has nearly elapsed since his 
‘Task’ was completed; and it is close 
upon seventy years since that more difficult 
task, the ‘ battle of life,’ was achieved for 
him, and he entered, we may hope, into 
that rest which every hour of his life was 
spent in seeking, and in striving to approve 
to others. Assuredly he left no line¥ which 
dying he would wish to blot,’ but very 
many which I trust will be vital with in- 
creasing power and attraction until that 
hour :— 

‘¢ When all the vanities of life’s brief day 
Oblivion’s hurrying hand hath swept away; 
And all its sorrows, at the awful blast 
Of the Archangel’s trump, are but as shadows 


past.”’ 





Some amusing illustrations of the little inei- | 
dents that affect trade and manufacture were af- 
forded at the Indian Conference of the Society 
of Arts on Fibres. That beautiful material, 
China grass, has tempted and deceived the man- | 
ufacturers. If treated in one way, it becomes 
brittle; if in another way, it takes no good dye. 
The manufacturers, the Atheneum reports, got 
an admirable combination with silk for ladies’ 
skirts; but as the China grass ha& no spring in 


sat down the crease did not come out; and there 
was an end of this application. The merchant 
in China is equally bothered. If he ships at 
one season, the loss in weight of a costly mate- 
rial will be eight per cent., at other periods only 
three per cent. As the material is so light, the 
shipowner charges him by measurement and not 
by weight, and he pays for Z 1-2 tons for one 
ton by weight. The stuff, too, is so desirable 
that Chinamen compete for it, and run up the 


it, and the silk has, it was found when a lady | price. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE ETHICAL STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 
In a brief introduction toa second edition 
of her volume of Biographical Sketches, 
Miss Martineau has interpreted the favour 
which her work has won as signifying a 
wing willingness on the part of the pub- 
ic to refer the final judgment of the charac- 
ters of eminent personages to an ethical 
standard. How far this may be a just ex- 
planation of a particular circumstance we 
need not here discuss, but such a remark 
opens up a vein of highly interesting reflec- 
tion as to the conditions which mark and 
guide the ordinary estimates of the worth 
and respectableness of conspicuous people, 
who have, in one way or another, given the 
world some reasons for thinking well or ill 
of them in a more or less emphatic manner. 
It may be admitted, to start with, that 
everybody who is not exceptionally culti- 
vated or else exceptionally latitudinarian by 
temperament, if wont to take the trouble to 
judge character at all, usually judges it by 
a single standard — by reference to a single 
principle or point of view. Perhaps the 
persons who are most lavish of such declara- 
tions of judgment are those whose standard 
is the consistent adherence to a given relig- 
ious creed. The number of virtues which 
are assumed to flow from a declared assent 
to a certain set of propositions in theol 
would be amazing and incredible if one did 
not reflect upon the inevitable inclination 
which exists in human nature to identify 
rightmindedness upon the most precious 
subject with rightmindedness all round. 
Even if the vices of a man who happens to 
be rigidly orthodox are unfortunately too 
conspicuous to be denied or blinked, still it 
will generally be found that confessors of 
the same faith and the same branch of the 
faith hold the same vices of such a man to 
be venial which in anybody of a different 
description they would unhesitatingly pro- 
neunce to be mortal in the eyes of heaven, 
as well as unforgivable by men. With 
another set of people, again, or with the 
same people, the one test, to satisfy which 
is to get credit for all other things that 
command admiration, is soundness upon 
some social question. For instance, one of 
the most thoughtful and outspoken of 
American journalists has just been com- 
plaining of the evil effect upon public judg- 
ment which is being exerted by the old 
habit of measuring every man and woman 
in the United States by the degree of his 
soundness on the question of slavery. 
When this was the main question of the 
time, a large number of excellent folk 
thought of hardly anything else about any- 
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body, except his or her attitude in this 
tremendous controversy. Slips of private 
morals, defects of temper, language, ignity, 
veracity, were all as dust in the balance 
when there was unflinching intensity of 
opinion on the desirableness of upholding 
or removing the “ peculiar institution.” 
The same rule of moral judgment is said to 
prevail still, when the excuse which there 
may once have been for it can no longer be 
anything but retrospective; so that men 
who do uncommonly questionable things, or 
even things that are unquestionably dirty, 
dishonourable, or criminal, go scot-free in 
the opinion and esteem of a large class of 
the community, just because in the old days 
they were staunch on the right side. Policy 
may perhaps in critical times prescribe a 
wide charity towards all who are of your 
own way of thinking, but this is clearly not 
a trustworthy substitute for sound and can- 
did judgment as a general rule. Apart from 
the theological standard and the political 
standard, perhaps swiftly engendered prej- 
udice, for or against, is the most universal 
principle of what is counted a judgment of 
character. People rashly trust to that 
erratic marsh-light or will-o’-the-wisp which 
they call their instinct. They cherish a 
truly imbecile faith in first impressions of 
sympathy or antipathy, and in extreme cases 
do not hesitate both to hold and declare 
opinions about this person or that which 
they formed on the strength of a glance, a 
tone of the voice, an overheard phrase, a 
line of the face, or something else equally 
unfit to support so wide and weighty a 
superstructure. It is a great comfort to 
think that this rough-and-ready fashion of 
judging character is reduced by the natural 
operation of things to a tolerably harmless 
condition. What comes lightly is said to go 
lightly ; and we may say of these over-rash 
estimates, that they fall pretty softly upon 
everybody affected by them, either object or 
listener, and a certain indifference to float- 
ing reputation is thus far promoted. 
Sienstiele who has thought about human 
life to any purpose pereeives that a man’s 
character is simply the most important thing 
about him, both to himself and to all who 
are round him. To him, as to them, the 
main question turns on what he is, rather 
than on what he has done or has failed to 
do. Then it may be asked what type, 
model, or ideal that is to which the most 
widely social and acceptable kind of man 
conforms ; by being of what sort is a man’s 
character the best, in the largest human 
sense? Miss Martineau’s remark which we 
began by quoting perhaps points too ex- 
clusively to what is, after all, only a single 
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element or side of this type, whatever we 
may decide it to be; and it is just because 
some of the most excellent and praiseworthy 
people in the world share the same exclu- 
siveness, that it is worth while to remind 
them that character has other than its moral 
aspects. As character possesses other than 
its moral aspects, so a too close attention to 
these aspects either in any age or any per- 
son or set of persons, to the exclusion of the 
others which have fully as much right to be 
taken into account, is more likely than al- 
most anything else to stunt the nature and 
dwarf the capacity of the critic, and of 
everybody who comes within reach of his 
influence. It is certain that no character 
can be satisfactory, still less can have an 
claim to be held’ an admirable type, whic 
is not morally sound and healthy. Consid- 
ering that morality denotes the ditference 
between right and wrong in action, it is 
tolerably clear that nothing can be more 
important than conformity to the require- 
ments of this particular standard in the par- 
ticular side of character proper to it. The 
first thing that we ought to want to know 
about anybody is, how deeply imprinted 
these moral distinctions of right and wrong 
are in his nature, aad with what constancy 
we may reckon upon seeing them recognized 
in his conduct. The reason for the pre- 
eminence conferred on this special quality, 
in taking stock of people, is obvious enough. 
To have a keenish impression of the fact of 
the difference between right and wrong, 
and to pursue the motives and habits that 
conduce to right action and sentiment, are 
just the things which distinctively mark off 
a civilized member of society from tigers, 
foxes, and other creatures of rapine. It is 
ag ome because conscience, duty, and the 
ike have taken an established place among 
the stock of human conceptions that society 
is peers and when we consider the good 
gifts which a state of society brings to us 
all, even to those who seem to profit least 
by it, there can be no difficulty in under- 
standing the value that current language, 
expressing current feeling, sets upon the 
notions and practices which keep so valua- 
ble a fabric in good order and repair. In 
judging all men, and particularly men of 
such eminence as those with whom Miss 
Martineau has dealt, the morality of their 
general influence, alike through personal 
example and work actually done and left 
behind them and apart from them, is all im- 
rtant to a favourable or tolerant opinion. 
if, when the balance comes to be struck, it 
should not appear that their conduct has 
sprung from conscious and steady prefer- 
ence of what is morally right over what is 





morally wrong—nay, more than this, a 


— not only of right, but of the 
ighest kind of right which the man’s intel- 
ligence, fairly exerted, could be expected 
to receive and appreciate —then the ver- 
dict must unquestionably be condemnatory 
on the main issue. Its morality is emphat- 
ically the salt of character. 

But then it is well worth remembering 
that character is not all salt. The identifi- 
cation of character simply and wholly with 
morality is as narrow as its identification 
with this or the other form of orthodoxy. 
It is a distinctive defect of earnest people, 
and we are perhaps now drawing terribly near 
to the reign of the Earnest, that they are 
nearly always indifferent to the many ques- 
tions which wider minds ask about men, be- 
sides their moral conduct. They do not 
care to ask of anybody whether he is genial 
and sympathetic; whether he has a love of 
intellectual culture; whether he has fine- 
ness and delicacy of nature. They would 
not think the worse of a man who should 
have these excellent qualities, principally 
for the reason that they would be uncon- 
scious of their existence. But, in describ- 
ing the character of such a one, it would 
never occur to them that these were matters 
worth setting down and taking into full ac- 
count. The fact is that he who has nothing 
but his correct morality to recommend him 
is, of all men, least worthy of that general 
eulogy which is so frequently bestowed on 
such characters. And it is a mere pretence 
of taking a likeness to dwell on this feature 
and no other; such a likeness is no more a 
portrait than one of those snipped bits of 
black paper which may give an outline of 
the profile, but which leave out complexion, 
expression, mobility, and most of the other 
things which go to the total impression of 
the living countenance. The man is more 
than his profile, and, in character, he is 
more than a simple thermometer of moral 
rectitude. He has much more than the sin- 
gle quality of rising and falling in a partic- 
ular groove. The ethical standard, used 
alone, leaves untested a score of fine quali- 
ties which, more strikingly than his right- 
ness or wrongness, make a man what he is. 
Either in biography, therefore, or in that 
miniature form of biography which consists 
in criticizing or describing our private 
friends, it is the very thinnest of blunders 
to think only of the outlines, and leave out 
all the minor shades which in truth are pre- 
cisely what impart their genuine signifi- 
cance to the outlines. To describe the 
form, colour, history, of a flower is to give 
no idea of the fragrance, which is possibly 
its chief charm and interest. And so in 
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character, the most attractive or impressive 
of its influences may be, and not unfre- 
quently is, something of which an exclu- 
sive attention to its moral side would have 
left us no sort of notion. 

This consideration explains the profound 
delight which young men feel in such writ- 
ings as Mr. Carlyle’s essays on Johnson 
and Burns. Mr. Carlyle has sinned terri- 
bly in depressing the moral view of conduct 
and character,’ but this is an error which his 
readers will be pretty sure to correct for 
themselves, as life and its conditions be- 
come clearer in their eyes. And, after 
all, anybody can enforce the moral view, 
while it needs both a certain faculty of 
poetic vision, and a very wide range of hu- 
man sympathy such as we do not secure in 
combination once in a generation, to repro- 
duce a character and to judge it, or maybe 
deliberately to abstain from judging it, in 
all its diversified completeness. Hence the 
charm and the greatness of Shakspeare. 
He is never directly moral, yet his power 
of attraction is infinite, because he takes 
character all round, high and low, austere 
* and jocund, in every shade, and with ful- 
ness of every quality. Above all things, 
he is not careful to refer character to an 
standard at all, but only to present it as it 
is; and this is why the poet has so much 

eater power over mankind than the pro- 
essed moralist, though the one aims di- 
rectly and urgently after the improvement 
of his fellows, and the other, when at his 
best, works without any such aim. 


From The Examiner. 
THE LAST OF ISABELLA. 


Ir the scholarly and pugnacious Politik 
of Prague is to be believed, the Queen of 
Spain has at length resolved to give over 
waiting for the reversion of her own crown, 
and means to take up her residence per- 
manently in the Bohemian capital. The 
Politik is in general a well-informed paper ; 
and we should give instant credence to this 
piece of news if it did not involve what is 
almost an impossibility — that is, the doing 
of something sensible and prudent by a 
Bourbon. Should, however, the news prove 
true, it will be said of Queen Isabella that 
no act of her public life so well became her 
as the leaving it; and in the meantime we 
may look at a few of the circumstances that 
will make Prague a most desirable haven 
for her shipwrecked Majesty. During and 
after the commotion of 1866, it seemed as 
though Schénbrun were to be constituted 
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the great resort of ex-officio royal persons, 
so naturally did the dispossessed or terrified 
princes of Germany fly for refuge to their 
Austrian mother. Of the kings, dukes, 
and magnates who then took shelter under 
her protecting wing, some were permitted 
to return to their own home, while others 
still wander up and down the earth, indulg- 
ing in feeble little conspiracies or publish- 
ing protests in high-grounding language 
which no one heeds. King John of Sax- 
ony is again permitted to say his ym 
prayers in his own kingdom, but King 
George of Hanover is yet an outcast; while 
the results of the 66 campaign were not 
such as to induce the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to press the hospitalities of Vienna 
upon the needy and oppressed of his brother 
princes. Schdnbrunn, we believe, may form 
some day or other the resting-place of the 
Pope ; and doubtless the old man will spend 
a happier life in its dull and stately rooms, 
and in its dull and formal alleys, than in 
the midst of heretical and turbulent Ital- 
ians; but Schénbrunn is no longer in a 
position to become a general asylum for 
monarchs retired from business. Besides, 
in asking a friend to take up perpetual resi- 
dence in your house, you have to consider 
his or her habits and manners. The Aus- 
trian Court is very pious; and doubtless 
ex-Queen Isabella, had she been asked to 
go there, would have been profuse in her 
devotions with the best of them. But then 
the Empress of Austria is a lady ; and Mar- 
fori is — Marfori. 

Furnished, if report speaks truly with a 
very handsome portion of this world’s goods, 
it lay before the late Majesty of Spain to 
choose where she should spend the remain- 
der of her life in ease and comfort. The 
man or woman placed in such a position 
need not be greatly commiserated. All the 
watering-places of Europe displayed their 
attractions. and invited her to the luxuries 
of sea-breezes and healthful indolence. 
The ruined castles and green vineyards of 
the Rhine appealed to her imagination — 
presuming her to have any ; and the gaieties 
of innumerable capitals — the dissipations 
of Paris, the beauties of Florence, the 
music of Vienna — were spread out before 
her. To resolve to give up all notion of 
regaining the crown which is now in the 
gift of Serrano and Prim was, we say, wise ; 
and to select Prague for her future residence 
was still wiser. While in office the late 
Queen of Spain did not distinguish herself 
by any marked excellences or virtues which 
might have made her, personally, an object 
of admiration; and now that she has been 
stripped of those robes which conferred an 
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unmerited honour upon her, it is to be 
feared that her individual graces — her wit, 
wisdom, and refinement —are not such as 
to make her eagerly desired among men. 
The chances are that, in the very exclusive 
and particular society of Vienna, or in the 
more heterogeneous, numerous, and _ bril- 
liant society of Paris, the ex-Queen, as a 
woman, would soon come to be looked upon 
as anobody. She neither appeals to one’s 
pity — for she is rich; nor to one’s respect 
— for she is a Bourbon body and soul; and 
society would soon grow tired of regarding 
her with even that chance interest reflected 
upon her by a position which she did so 
much to compromise. Such neglect would 
be an insult; and as we have no wish that 
even Queen Isabella should be needlessly 
insulted, we consider she could not have 
done a more prudent thing than resolve to 
bury herself in the capital of Bohemia. 
There she will be somebody. ‘The people 
of Prague are not accustomed to bask in 
the smiles of Royalty; for they are a per- 
verse and discontented race, who look upon 
Austrian and Hungarian supremacy in the 
Empire with an equal hatred, and accord- 
ingly Francis Joseph does not visit them 
eftener than he can help. In this remote 
capital Queen Isabella will be of some im- 
portance; and she will be so far removed 
from all the possibilities of interference in 
the affairs of Spain, that she will be enabled 
to settle quietly down to the pleasures and 
people around her. There is something, 
too, in the association of Prague which 
should be grateful to her. The place is 
full‘of legends; and the patron-saint of the 
city is connected with a story which ought 
to have a particular charm for her. Every 
time she drives down the Kleinseite, and 
over the grand old bridge across the 
Moldau, she will see the statue of St. John 
of Nepomuk, and doubtless some one will 
tell her the legend of the husband who, sus- 
pecting the fidelity of his wife, took such 
poe to discover the truth, and how the 
1onour of the lady was established by a 
miracle. The miracles which establish a 
lady’s honour are not to be found now-a- 
days, or they would, we dare say, come in 
handy now and then. As for amusements, 
the ex-Queen’s prospect in Prague are not 
very enticing, unless the Emperor chooses 
to give her apartments in the Hradsohin, 
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and place the possibility of state-concerts 
at her disposal. She will, of course, occupy 
the Royal box at the theatre; and Senor 
Marfori will be a useful and experienced 
guide when Operas are being performed 
We do not know what proficiency in Ger- 
man Her Majesty enjoys; but Friiulein 
Rothmeyer’s eyes will explain what her 
words fail to convey. As for out-of-door 
amusements, what can be more desirable 
than a drive round the broad avenues of 
the Belvedere park and gardens, the ex- 
treme quiet of which must be soothing to 
the Royal mind? After the vicissitudes of 
an insurrection, the loss of a crown, and a 
hurried flight, we can imagine nothing more 
calculated to charm her ex-Majesty than the 
peaceful driving along these peaceful paths, 
where she may indolently watch the pretty 
German maidens knitting under the great 
lindens, or listen to the murmurous music 
of the fountains half-hidden among the 
trees. Very pleasant, too, she would find 
an evening stroll in the Sofien or Schutzen 
islands out in the middle of the broad river ; 
and with a friendly interest she never took 
in her own subjects, —except one or two 
whose names have become historical, — 
she might regard the young soldiers and 
their girl-friends sitting at the small tables, 
drinking wholesome beer, and listening to 
the band. On reflection, however, we con- 
sider that Isabella ought not to visit these 
places of amusement ; for it sometimes hap- 
pen that their quiet is invaded by a woman 
whose reputation is none of the best, and 
it would be inadmissable that any but per- 
sons of unsullied honour should breathe the 
same air as the late Queen of Spain. On 
the whole, however, we are of opinion that 
Queen Isabella will find Prague a pleasant 
pe in which she may quietly and 
gratefully pass what remains to her of this 
life until she enters upona better. She will 
be out of temptation, whatever political 
events may turn up; and she will be held 
in some esteem by the society of the Bohe- 
mian capital. A fish that would be a min- 
now in the ocean, becomes a leviathan in a 
mill-pond ; and in this limited sphere Queen 
Isabella will have plenty of consideration 
paid to her. We are reminded, in closing 
these suggestions, that we have entirely for- 
gotten the King; but it is too late to repair 
the omission. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE NEW EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


Tue day of adventure, then, adventure 
in the old heroic sense, adventure fit for po- 
tential rulers of men, is not entirely past. 
We were mourning recently over Rajah 
Brooke as the last of a mighty race, of the 
Adventurers who were also founders, of the 
men whose very impatience of civilization 
enabled them to carry forward its work, 
who could rule as well as lead, build as well 
as explore, discover a hidden path, or com- 
pel a savage race to contribute its share to 
the work and the prosperity of the world. 
We thought that groove for human energy 
had been stopped up, that the white-faced 
envoy in the black ecat and tall hat had be- 
come-too completely the master of the world, 
that the explorer of the future must content 
himself with knowledge, and it is with keen 
delight that we admit that we were wrong. 
No Adventurer .of the ancient type, no 
dreamer of the new, no poet, no child fired 
by tales of impossible heroisms, could im- 
agine an adventure more romantic, greater, 
more rich in those wild possibilities which 
made old travel so full of thrilling excite- 
ment, than that which Sir Samuel Baker has 
been authorized to undertake. The Pasha 
of Egypt has been fired by his descriptions 
of the Lake country, and the despised trav- 
eller of yesterday is to return to the regions 
which he traversed a half-exhausted wan- 
derer, almost as a sovereign, with troops, 
and steamers, and rifles, and to reduce the 
whole valley of the Upper Nile, with its 
endless forests and teeming soil, its broad 
lakes and races almost as unknown as if 
they belonged to another planet, to the do- 
minion of civilized man. He goes, unfet- 
tered by laws, to regions beyond the range 
of the enervating ‘‘ opinion” of the West, 
in the old character of conquering adven- 
turer, bound only by his own conscience, to 
create among anarchical tribes a govern- 
ment of some sort, to bring vast lands hith- 
erto as unused as deserts within the range 
of possible benefit to mankind. He goes 
armed with absolute power over his people, 
—the first condition of success, even if the 
adventurer be a Cortez,— and armed also 
with the irrisistible strength which civiliza- 
tion, amid all its failures, has at last secured. 
Distance is no protection against an adven- 
turer who ascends the White Nile in a 
** steel steamer 150 feet long, and of 200- 
horse power,” which can be put together 
almost as easily as a canoe; malaria is pow- 
erless against scientific medicine, and all 


the tribes of North Africa in combination 





could do nothing against a minute force of 
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Arabs, armed with the Chassepot and the 
rocket, and led by an Englishman who 
means conquest and nét destruction,— who 
knows that the smallest tax will yield more 
than the wildest licence to plunder, and 
under whose standard subjugation is but a 
step towards security. In such an invasion 
there is nothing to resist, even if resistance 
were possible. Sir. S. Baker’s capacity for 
rule comes out in every page of his narra- 
tives, and in Africa, as in Asia, rule,— 
stern, steady sovereignty exercised by the 
wise over the foolish,— secures to the fool- 
ish such compensations that resistance dies 
away. It is behind him, not before him, 
that obstacles to Sir S. Baker will arise. 
If he can keep back or outstrip the horde 
of villainous traders who will hang upon his 
march ; if he can defy the intriguers of Cairo 
and Alexandria, who will declare that he is 
plotting against the Pashalic, or Islam, or 
lygamy, that he will annex the Nyanza 
asin to the Cape Colony, or steal the 
golden Equator ; if he can restrain the jeal- 
ousy with which the Pasha will hear of his 
success, and the glee with which the French- 
men in Egypt would welcome his failure ; 
if he can make a Turkish commissariat hon- 
est, and Egyptian authorities punctual; if 
he can prove to the slaves of Khartoum that 
the choice for them is between the abandon- 
ment of their trade or immediate execution ; 
if, in short, he can put down the scoundrels 
behind him as well as the savages in front 
of him, he may in three years make the Vic- 
toria Nyanza as accessible as Lake Supe- 
rior, and spread from Gondokoro to the 
Equator a government as effective as that 
of Bengal. He has no difficulty to sur- 
mount which in India we have not a hun- 
dred times surmounted. He may, it is said, 
die in his work, and then who is to succeed 
him? Men never do die while doing such 
work, but if he does, there are hundreds 
who willl be only to eager to carry it on, 
We have but to pass the word in "tallla or 
the Levant, and adventurers by the score, 
men eating their hearts out for want of such 
careers, will be at the Pasha’s disposal. 
The reservoi of English enterprise is never 
empty, and tl. water flows the moment the 
tap is turned. When the Abyssinian war be- 
gan, Lord Stanley was perfectly beset with 
offers from adventurers eager for work such 
as only dare-devils of their kind would ever 
have dreamed of attempting. Already we 
do not doubt Sir S. Baker is overwhelmed 
with would-be lieutenants, among whom are 
men competent to found African sovereign- 
ties as himself. There will be no lack of 
agents, more especially if he should be able 
to devise any means of raising money with- 
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in the countries to be added to the Pasha’s 
rule. Itis said there is nothing to export 
which will bear the expense of iage ex- 
cept ivory; but that is the statement al- 
ways made about a new country within the 
tropics, and always falsified by the facts. 
The ivory will do for a time, and mean- 
while the capacities of the country for cul- 
tivation will be explored, with the result 
probably of proving that it will grow every- 
thing that best bears carriage, from indigo 
to cotton, and that its people only need di- 
rection and security to become steady tillers 
of the soil. 

One single regret we have connected with 
the expedition, and that is, that it has not 
not been organized by a British Viceroy of 
Egypt. The Pasha asserts, indeed, that he 
wishes to suppress the slave trade on the 
Upper Nile, and there is no reason to ques- 
tion his perfect honesty in that matter. 
Kings are never cordial friends to slavery, 
for subjects bring them the profit which 
slaves bring only to their owners; but the 
Pasha is an Asiatic sovereign, capricious, 
impatient, wasteful, and online always to 
substitute his will fora steady policy. This 
year he is all for conquest; the next, Sir 
S. Baker, and the expedition, and the 
Lakes may all alike be forgotten or neg- 
lected, and the work, to be thoroughly per- 
formed, will take time. No country has 
such a career before it as Egypt, if only it 
were in hands’ capable of cuadine pursuing 
agreatend. Africa lies before it, asking 
for her own sake to be conquered, and the 
means for her sure and steady conquest are 
almost illimitable. Of all mankind, the 
Arab, if directed by European knowledge 
and restrained by European self-control, is 
the man best fitted to conquer and to colon- 
ize in such a region which indeed, if ethnol- 
ogy is trustworthy, he has once already 
victoriously traversed on his way to the 
more temperate regions of the south. The 
Kafir is but a half-caste Arab. Born sol- 
dier,-yet not ashamed to dig, with a brain 
as large as the European’s, and a frame 
which survives the life of the desert, or that 
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of the villager in the Delta, — perhaps the 
most painful life now lived by man, — the 
Arab, regularly paid and disciplined, would 
soon introduce civilization into the Lake 
region, not, it may be, of a very perfect or 
complicated kind, but as endurable as that 
of Bengal, where, if the human race seems 
stereotyped, there is at least no violence, or 
slavery or hunger. It is a through a Sepo 
army of Arabs led by Englishmen, if at all, 
that Central Africa, with its rich tropical 
fertility, must be restofed to the world, 
which, since the days of Joseph, has been 
content to forget it; but such a project 
requires more time, more patient persist- 
ence, more abstinence from tyranny than 
we fear any sovereign not European will 
ever be found to display. The chain of 
positions which Sir 8. Baker is to establish 
may be quickly founded, and if he, or an 
other Englishman, governs them, will 
speedily grow into towns; but the ultimate 
end can only be secured by processes which 
to succeed thoroughly require a govern- 
ment that takes no account of time, which 
a century hence will be pressing forward the 
policy of to-day, a government like that 
which in a century has spread silently as 
water over the whole continent of India. 
No Asiatic government will ever be like 
that, and in spite of loans and palaces, and 
councils, and fireworks, and entertainments 
to English Princes, the Government of 
Egypt is an Asiatic despotism of a bad, 
because vaciliating, type. Nevertheless, 
the hunger for territory is strong in Cairo, 
and Sir S. Baker, with his army of ex- 
plorers, his Arabs, with breech-loading rifles 
and Nubians, carried in a steel steamer, his 
elephant-hunters and telegraph clerks, ma 
be supported long enough to bring the val- 
ley of the White Nile into a connection 
with Europe which no folly at Cairo can 
ever again totally interupt, to spread round 
the Lakes if not civilized order, at least the 
idea that order is possible and is pleasant. 
That is much for one man to accomplish 
fifteen hundred miles below the Southern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 
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Lavy (who is canvassing for a choir at the 
village church) —I hope, Mrs. Giles, you will 
persuade your husband to join us. Iam told 
he has a sonorous voice. Mrs. G.—A Snoreous 
voice, marm? Ah! youshould hear it a comin’ 
out of his nose When he’s asleep. 


Dientrt anv {mpopence.— Young Australian 
Patriot.— Holloa, Snuffies, have you Parliamen- 
tary coves got through already? Homeward- 
bound M. L. A. (with severe dignity).— If, 
young man, you want to know whether the ’Ouse 
is up, hit his.—Sidney Punch. 
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From the Examiner, May 15th. 
TORQUEMADA TURNS UP TRUMPS AT 
LAST. 


Tue blood of the martyrs has always 
been said to be the seed of the church; but 
we knew not till now that the ashes of burnt 
heretics make the best manure for religious 
freedom. Levelling the ground’ the other 
day for the new square of the Dos de Mayo 
at Madrid, the workmen came upon a mass 
of charred bones and other half-calcined 
remains, which thé traditions of the place, 
corroborated by orthodox records but too 
exactly kept, declared to be the relics of 
those who had perished in the fires of the 
Inquisition. As spade after spade was 
driven into the black dust of premature 
Protestantism, exclamation followed excla- 
mation, each deeper if not louder than the 
last, of wonder and shame at the circum- 
stantial evidence thus tardily afforded of 
the devilish deeds done in despotic days 
gone by. In the dreary period when Spain, 
bound hand and foot by the civil power, 
was given over to the tormentors by Philip 
IL., en IIf., and Philip IV., there was 
no appeal of humanity throughout Spain, 
save that of the forked tongue of flame to 
heaven as it rose from the pitiless stake. 
The Holy Office reigned supreme in the 
palace and in the cottage, in the boudoir 
and in the barrack, in the study of the re- 
cluse, and over the printing types of a 
censored press. The nerves of the nation’s 
soul were kept numbed by fear; but when- 
ever they momentarily relaxed into a spasm 
of free life, they were seared by hot and holy 
irons. Nor sex nor age was premitted to 
plead exemption. The remorseless scythe 
cut down all, flower and fruit, tares and 
wheat, and bound them in bundles for the 
burning : and after each Auto da Fe thanks- 

ivings were offered up in the name of 

hurch and State, that nonconformity no 
longer polluted the land: Year after year, 
and generation after generation, the fell 
work of unformity by law went on. The 
cries of agony were drowned by the roll of 
drums, and the chant of hallelujahs; and 
the cinders of misbelief were buried where 
the hapless confessors gave up the ghost, in 
the soil of the Quemadera de la Cruz, which 
being interpreted, means the burning place 
for convicts of the Cross. 

But in fulness of time the moral earth- 
quake has reached even Madrid, and the 
Christian Golgotha gives up its dead. Layer 
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after layer of accusing dust, Jewish, Moor- 
ish, Huguenot, Sceptic, indistinguishably 
mingled now, is day by day exhumed to 
smite the national conscience, and sting it 
to remorse for having so long slumbered 
while the relics of these unvindicated vic- 
tims slept. Buried ignominiously there for 
more than a century, nameless and dumb, 
they rise up now in multitades which no man 
can number, and appeal mutely, but irresis- 
tibly, to emancipated Spain never to let 
kingeraft or priestcraft bandage its eyes 
again. Thus unexpectedly Siditinnts 
turns up as the conclusive witness against 
himself on the atrocious system of intoler- 
ance with which throughout all time his 
name will be associated.. The discovery and 
exposure of his helpless prey, featureless, 
formless, and voiceless though they be, 
have done more, it is said, to choke down 
the insidious pleadings of his canonical suc- 
cessors to retain a modified grip over indi- 
vidual conscience than all the argument and 
eloquence ef theorising politicians. The 
picturesque details of the exhumations at 
Quemadera de la Cruz by M. Echegary 
have had more effect upon the popular 
mind, and upon that of the Cortes, than 
even the statesmanlike reasoning in favour 
of toleration by M. Castelar. It is so all 
the world over. Men are swayed by word 

ainting, by scene painting, by sound paint- 
ing, more than by abstract exposition. The 
deposits of the flood of cruelty, hidden 
long in their dark and neglected grave, have 
been laid bare at last, and not too late to 
be useful. M. Olozaga, the subtlest and 
most unscrupulous deserter to the cause of 
reaction, finds it necessary to change his 
tone. He now affects to sneer at the beliefs 
for the teaching of which by law he has 
mainly attempted to secure a continued 
monopoly ; and he now is content to feign 
that Spaniards cannot.do without the main- 
tenance in power and magnificence of the 
old religious system, because the great 
body of his countrymen, he says, do not 
address their prayers to the Creator or the 
Redeemer, but to the images of the Virgin 
with which they happen to be locally famil- 
iar; and whereas, reasons Mr. Olozaga, in 
this superstitious ignorance they find bliss, 
it would be folly and a danger to make them 
wise. So said Torquemada in his day, as 
the diggers for the foundation of the new 
square of Dos de Mayo are aware. 














